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In recent years, as measurement has been increasingly 
involved in a broad ^spectrum of educational and social 
issues, tlie annual Invitational , Conference on Testing 
Problems has focused its attention more and more on 
analyses of the issued themselves as well as theNesting tech- 
niques applicable to them. In 1974, in recognition, of Ihis 
broader scorc, we decided to drop the words "oh" Testing 
Problems" and organi;je the meeting under the simpler and 
less restrictive title of the "Invitational Conference,'* 

Tlie theme of the 1974 Conference was Moral Develop- 
ment. Speakers examined concepts of moral leadership, 
some professional and ethical questions, moral awareness in 
higlier education, as well as the technical problems of 
measuring moral development and the role of the public 
schools in fostering it. We could not have asked for a more 
provocative or appropriate theme or more stimulating 
speakers, ^ 

I should like to thank Dr. Wa^ne Holtzman who, as Chair* 
man of this particularly exciting Conference, was respon- 
sible for bringing^ogether speakers and theme. We are also 
most grateful to Dr, Gunnar Myrdal for his stimulating and 
insightful luncheon speech. It was a memorable first Invita- 
tional Conference. , 

/ - William W. Turnbull 

1 ' PRKSIDENT 



Preface 

J 
/ 
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Over the past 3J ycatSH^ Edualmnal Te$tin^ Scrviu b;!5 cstabfisfica iin 
^etivlabfe repUJaUon, (?y organi/fng and lupp^nting us isnnual f^^iadonal 
Cohfef<^nce Qti Ti$tf«]^ Problems. TecltnkaLpiublvms in leuilevcU^menf , 
policy \%m% concerning ihc use of {t$% reUnt ticnda m new itKMmloi^, 
arid \\it U$$c$snwt of educatUmal dian^e arclim a few of me recent 
.topics dealing Vltli measurement and ^valuation, in eduulwf/ The last 
conference $ttes$cd the Importance the jndivrduaJ and measurement 
pTobtcms rented U self undcrstandmg and peisunal dcveliAment. Tlie 
(heme of the 1974 Invltaifonal Conference is a fiutlici depJ^lurc ffoman 
emphasis upon lesifng problems, ' / 

Moral devetopment a topic <5f wide mtcicst ihuiUgliuutAucie.tyVin post 
generations, when the domlnaht values and muia^precepiTof the educated 
classes constituted a diarcd consensus, nu one ijucstiuneJ the auihonl> ;>f 
schopis 'to teach the vahies, attitudes, and rtJ^al brfiaviur commonly 
acceptc4 by ihc majonty of ciii/ens. For U>« past se/eral decades, how- 
ever, ttre public schouU have teticated fru^ti <{chber.fte muf^l education, 
recognldng {|ie rfglits of the indtviduu! tt^his own beliefs and the fflural- 
istic ti^iwn of society. But in recent yeto,*thete \\A been a return to the 
basic questions tuncermng the rule of edtjcaiion in /he niuial development 
of the individual. /- 

During tire same period, there Iws been a rcncw/d mtcfcst on;he part of 
psycliologlsts, philo'^iphcrs. and cducatois \u ihcTnatuie uf moral dcvclup^ 
menl within the growmgduld. A major addrcyi at the 1973 Invitational 
Conference concerned the development uf. moral stages, its uses and 
abuses, by Professor Lawrence Kohlherg of ffcivard University. Together 
with Fcnton of Carnegie Mcllun L\nvej&ii>, Kohlberghas been dcvelupyi^- 
, moral dilemma lessons that can be incorcwrated into the school cur- 
riculuin. An ir.jreasing concern among cdoiaturs for affective education 
dealing with values, interests, and attitudes k also apparent. 

Tlie rise of the, counterculture movernent in tf)e late 60s and the 
subscqiicni hetglucned coni^frn witfi mjiral issues and the. conduct of 
Wicty's leaders is paMicutariy fresh in tiic minds of everyone. For these 
reasons, the partiwipanls for the 1974 i^nviiatiunal Corrfcrei^^have been 
drawn from a much broader band of Expertise than^ny of the previous 
conferences. Indeed, must of ihc speaKcr^ are outside the field of psycfiol- 
bgy and education. / 



living KfiMot opened ihc cuiifetenwe m\h a tinging i^all Un fe4i2i^|uj8^ 
authority (bul nol authoru^mnium) wulun uur m^jur social JnsiiluHons. 
paiUculaily tJie ^huoh. He c?ttended die ideai of Edmund Bu(Ju? that 
absence of obligation means a diminution of humanity , and jfaH^ motal 
dcpttvatfon tcmh& when no obligations arc imposed 

Manm Trow stressed the mors! t^sut of imderaiandlng nc^iwa evidence 
m the s^rch for truth and discovery within our untvcrsHies .Moral 
development occurs a by pruduci of te^vhmg whereby the teacher pro 
vide* u riHHlel by adhering to the moral (mperiiivcs of mtdlcctual 
di$ciplmc$ and the joys of distuvery and analy54:^Hc cautioned that the 
lack of quantitativ/J mca$ufc& of the impact of tollege upon mdividual 
clevelopmcm sliuuld nui be mwinterpretcd meaning the college has no 
Impact- 

^ Mimax Schwaru brougfa a fteiih pcrs|Kiuiive tv the conference rn his 
Wcaimg discuMioJi uf mural dilemmas confroniiing layers and theU 
fk(ofes$tonal cduwaioj*. The tula! wUent<ommamcnt model, which amts 
Jllol a lawyer should do evci> thing fur his client thai \% lawful even to the 
cndent of la^ng mUtt adi^antj^se of ihc Jient*sadveiiuiry.hiViu.minatcd 
^ lawv practice m the past. Bur this Sitandaid t% being challenged stfongly 
^wlU^n bw schotib. piofcssionia jwcietkes. and ^hc public arena Wf?ile Dean 
VSchW^ft/ taiwj unporlant muci that auco.M.i for tb.e ambivalence and 
eonfuiion of the Ajmencan pubhw vvin^einrng the role!^ and behavior of 
l0,wycf^* he Im no clear solutions iu offer for the re^ * hon of these 
diiemmas. 

Gunniff MyrdaK the dijiUnguishcd Kobe! Laureate, touched on some of 
these same »ssuci m a sweepmg review of the shortv4/mlngii of educational 
systems in underdevetupcd cuuntrtes, His luncheon address set the <lage 
for a Jiiore detailed cxaminauun of ?he measurement of mural develop 
mem Uie role of public schuols. the topics of the afternoon session, 

Jane \joc^§u presented a onttuil analyse of three airnpeting models of 
molal development and thcu miphcaiams for mea&u*mg moral maturity 
Traditional psychomctuv methods would be appropriate only for the 
abthiy model whiwh mural growth would be measured as proportionate 
achtcvemct)! of an adult norm, oi for the profile model which is a mutti 
vanptc vers|on of the same umccpi. Measurement in the Mage sequence 
model of Puegct and Kohlheig involves matching a particular response to a 
sequence of', qualitative dcscrrplicns* uf the stage structures and their 
^ rmnifesiatiornj^ rather than c<nmtmg the number of nght answers 
^ lx)evingci provides d^uiled suggestiwr^s for measurement using stage, 
sequence tmnM She ahu «{rc%cs the cluse mterfclationship of moral 



dml<?^c^ii, lo«fpcn«nal de%ulopm€Hi. clevdupmcns wf icJf wnvept aui 
Jtmti((t ^ a stogie Mt^jcMd Hiv^mtt. ; 

WP?J|i icj^ew*d the lole of the schooU in moial development, 
duiiflg SO yeaiat and condudcd UiJt ambnup u^ ^itiempu 4t chaj 
iJrtcre^^lWIj^ yieWed^uoiionablc jcsulu ai besi. The tcaditngof 
tii(>(^ x^xs^^ u not (he role ihe schuul sb<>uld pla^ in 
niot^'dc,i^]ijpment. At the same umc, \ht schuol cannut be a value neutr^j 
purvtdypr bf i^iUve s^fiU, leaving mora! education to the family , dhofch, 
imdjcomm^iJUy, Be state* ihat the school must take fcsponsJbliliiy fpi the 
tt^fumNp^ of d unifytng set of values foi a dtvei&e society as well 3S the 
teacMn^ of vaiuts concerrdlng ihe Intrinsic worth and dignity of the mdi 
vt&al. He offcfs fouy su^esttons foi impfonog the raoral Uimate of the 
rf&moorn mi accelcmJng the moral develoj^meQi ^oj ehlidieo. 

tfieseliR.pesfiSt hvcly discussion that fislfowed wovctcd a 

wi^ rm^ of topics and a3»nnicting points of vie^ cvmuemtng the nature 
of moral development, the predommant edutational philosuphiei tn oiu. 
sdiools, Ihe dbiincttons between vognitive undetstanding of mora! 
ditemrpas and actual cunduvt. iht^ mucs of measurement m rite study of 
moral development, and the J* , of au^m fot vaifdating theories and 
techniques. While there ma> be M>me disappointed paitrapants who ^me 
seaichlng for simple answers to pressmg questions or nc\v solutions to 
perceived moial aim m sucict>* the pts\ rmjorit> were highly stm:tulated 
and richly rewarded ^> (he variet> ^f fresh view pvmts and the penetrating 
analyses .jof difflcott t^uss that characten/ed presentations and 
dlscttKtfon of a most timely loptc in America tod^y, 

Wayne H Holnmn 

CHAtftSfAN 
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m 1970, la, be pcscn^ed duifturft> 10 ss\ tndmdtuJ whi^ ^^^Ofk carte? 
{wi^ haJ i nujoi mipsci un 4c%x!opmet)U in cdocaiiona! aod jKycbo 
logl<^ mca$y:cm?ni i074 Awaid ptescntcd ai the Confcrcni» by 
BTS Preitdeai Waium TumbuU ta ftufcsscn JP GuUford wiih tbt 

« 

Th6 waife of I F Oudfoid -ipanwi foui ilCv4dcs and muth of modcitJ 
p$ych«lo$> Ift Aft age u^ spe^-jalii^uofc, he ha:> c%,ctllcd m numerous 
fields. III* c??nuibuitons hi^t tUurnuutcd aieas of exp«tm«5ial 

ogy* ibc ticnnUton and tncasurtmcni of tnax^sl abilutcs 

Thiou^hout hiA JwvUttgui^rdi wjicer. Pfofe&%or Gtujford to coa 
(rfbuted ex?en«%tjlv to the bscrature m psychofo^ as author, 
<j>^utbor. Of editor af biK/kv mona^af hs. and drlid<» in pfofcssiona! 
journals^ tits msjoi works, hiihti^cfm Mttlwdt and fimdam^nm! 

P$>i.hi9hsii iind Edmaitofi. h^ve provided direction for 
tmpQtt^nt developments m t3vtat aiul>m, |>sHhoph>aical rr^thods. 
5calin£U arnd tc^t ihcary JFw wntm;^ 00 factor analymart outst^ndtng 
lefcreace ^oik% for r^se^^h p^VvhoIagiMSr throughout the world 

A mau of integrity . faimm. and personal witrmlh. Professor 
Guilford ]u% ^lwa>^ been held m the hi|.hc$l e^ictm b> hii colleagues 
and Mudcnts Ovirr the yedir^. he hj5 beeti elected 20 the prc^tdcncy ot 
several prpfc^i^unal 'jrganodtion^. among them thr Ametit^n fNiydto^ 
toi^cal A!WKiiition dnd the Fiycbomcmc Society 
* A% a dedkjted v.icntist.lte \ixs perwtcntly ent^^ura^d the use a! 
eJipcrtmenuJ -lop^ cnharue the po*er ^if .law lor analyvtA ^nd 
piiychomc:rK iheoo As a tt-ther. he has ^iimuUled <tstth of 
Uudent^ to foflovk Imk M*jfuh lor j (uller undcrsunding of tiuman 
behavior , 

In teiogriiiion ui % hfciimcof dcdK-^ticm and ^rvi».e thiU hx^hada 
major mpa^x on caM^jtumjl and fnychologu^l mcaHurcment, ftS is 
pfea^d fa pre*^nt its I^J*^ A^jfU fur DiHim^ '^''^hed Smice to 
Measurement to J F GwiHord-. 
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I have been asked to speak about **M6ral and Ethical Development in a 
Democratic Society," and I should like to begin by taking as iiiy text a 
long report that appeared in the September 2 issue of TJi^ New York 
Times this year. Under the heading "A Coed Camp That's* Run Like a 
Mountain Resort," the reporter gives us a glowing account of Camp 
Keowa^ New York a camp for 200 teen-age boys and girls run by the high 
school division of the Boy Scouts of America. It is a quite radicaUdepar- 
ture from 'he Boy Scout camps of yesteryear. There a^ no unifortns, and 
no bugles are blown for reveille because, the reporter explains, *Teen- 
agers are too sophisticated for that kmd of stuff these days." Thg^ampers 
go tcf bed when the>' please, rise When they please, and pa^ the day as 
they plhse. The only rules are no drugs, no liquor, and no coed showers. 
According to the Times, the kids absolutely loved this new kind of camp, 
and the Hnal paragraph of the story consists of the following enthusiastic 
endorsement by one of the campers: 

"The best part of all was that w^idn't have to clean up our cabins/' 
said rdward Meyer, 16, of Brooklyn, who spent much of his 'time at^ 
camp playing poker and wound up winning S50. "pur floor was 
covered- with garbage. And nobody madc-uj/pick it up." 

Mind you, this is a Boy Scout camp, and- as we all know -the Boy 
Scouts havq always had it as their overriding aim to promote the moral 
development of young people. Presumably , Camp Keowa is engaged in this 
task and, according to th^ Times reporter, the young people interviewed, 
and the camp officials quated. it is having an extraordinary success. True, 
the flojjrs of the cabins seem to be cWred with garbage. But is that any 
real cause for concern? What has garbagi to do \^u|j^oral development? 

) think that*s a very interesting question, and not at all a merely rhetori 
icdl one. Most of us who are middle-aged were, after all, raised |o think 



Mora! and Ethical Development . * 

that ther^ was indeed some kind (>f connection between^e people's 
garbage and the people's morals. Were we wrong? Were we, as the Times 
suggests, a.generation that suffered from a deficiency of sophistication'' !t 
seems to me that the question is worth exploring, and I can think oPno 
better way to begin than by lingering over that word in the title of the 
subject which has been given'me-the word '^development." 

Letting Morality Happen 

''DeveioptTient" i§ such a curious word,, so tantalizingly neutral and there- 
fore so ambiguous in definipg our relation lo uiorality/After all, the title 
could easily have been ''Moral and Ethical Education in a Denioc;atic 
Society." Why wasn't it? Well, I assume the reason is that the sponsors of 
this conference were not all certain that it is a proper function of educa- 
tion to shape young people according to any specific set of moral 
standards, and the phrase "moral ed'ucalion" -ioes'imply an activity of Uiat 
sort. The term "development " on the other hand, suggests that moraUty is 
something that exists embryonicaily, wuhin every child -rather like an 
^ intelhgeKce quotient and that education can be satisfied by encouraging it 
to unfold toward its fullest potentiality. "Morality," in this viev ,issQme- 
jhmg that happens to one. And education then becomes process of 
*Miberating' human possibilities* for this ev^^iitual happeninf^ r iher than of* 
defining human possibilities in an approved way. 

Tins IS certainly a very convei.ient notion for a teacher, or for anyone Tn 
a position of iiutliority, because U means that he (or she) need not himself^ 
have any firm moral behefs. to say nothino of providing a moral model of 
any kind. Tlie process of "development" can then be regarded as a purely' 
technical problem -a problem of means, not of ends and the "solution" is. 
to get people (young people, especially) to have fet^lings about morality 
and to think about morality, to be morally sensitive and "morally aware,"^ 
as we say. Once this has been succes.NfulIy acLumphshed, the task of educa 
tion is finished. What kmds of people emerge from tins process is some* 
thing we cap leave io the people themselves freely to decide, the final 
' disposition of their moral sentnnents and ideas is their business, not 
anyone else's. • ^ 

It's all very odd and most mteresting. It's rather as if iln expert in 
' gardenmg were to compose a manual on "Botanical Development in a 
Suburban Unuhlapc." lie would il:en give you all sorts of important 
information on how things grow weeds well as flowers, poison ivy as 
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well as rose gardcns-without ever presuming to tell you whether you 
''should favor one over the other, or how to -favor one over the other. In 
fact, there are no such gardening manuals -precisely because any gardener 
will indeed havlj some definite ideas' as to what a garden miglit look like. 
Different gardeners will have different ideas, of course; but there will be a 
limit to this variety. The idea of a garden dt3es not, for instance, include an 
expanse of weeds. or of poison ivy. And no gardener would eves. confuse a 
garden with a garbage dump. 

In contrast,, we seem unable or unwilling to establish defining limits to 
the idea of a moral person. We are, as it were, gardeners with aU the latest 
implements and technology, but without an idea of a garden, and unable 
even to distinguish between ^ garden and a garbage dump. Is this a func- 
tion of mere ignorance? Or mere timiditj^? I think not. Rather, we have a 
kind of faith in the nature of people that we do not have in the botanical 
processes of nature itself-and I use the word "faith" in its full religious 
force. We really do believe that all human beings have a natural telos 
toward becoming flowers, not weeds or poison ivy, and that aggregates of 
human beings have a natural* predisposition to arrange themselves into 
gardens, not Jungles or garbage heaps. This sublime and noble faith we may , 
call the religion of liberal- humanism. It is the dominant spiritual and 
intellectual orthodoxy in America today. Indeed, despite all our ch^ter 
about the separation of church and state, one can even say it is the official 
religion of American society today, against %hich aM othef religions can be 
criticized as divisive and parochial. 

I happen not to be a believer in this religion of liberal humanism, but 
tRis is not tlie time or place for theological controversy and I am not, in 
any case, the best qualified person for such a controversy. What I .want to 
' point to, and what I wish to discuss, \s\\rtff)ojitical and^social 
this religion ofliberal humanism is evidently provi^king. I shall not try to 
controvert the liberal-humanist thesis that there is no superior knowledge 
available as to Itow people should be morally shaped, nt^^ shall I try to 
disprove the tlj^sis that the people will, if Ictt alone^^hape themselves 
better than anyone or anything can shape them. I shall simply remark 
what I take tu be a fact. Though tJie majority of the American people may 
well subscribe to some version o( this religion and I think they do -they 
end up holding contempt all the institutions in which the ethos of this ^ 
religion is incarnated. Indeed, and incredibly enough, they become 
increasipgly ''alienated'' from these institutions, and end up^recling that 
these irf^titutioiis are in sonic way **unresgonsive'' and "irrelevant** to their 

basic* n^eds. And not only ^'unresponsive'' and "irrelevant," but actually 

I 
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"repressive" as well. It is a historical fact of some significance, I would say, 
that though schools were never particularly popular institutions among 
young people, it is only in recent years, as our schools have ceased trying 
to "form" young people and have tried instead lo ^'develop" them, that 
the school has come to be widely regarded as a kind of prison. 

The Legitimacy of Institutions 

What we are talking about is the legitimacy of institutions, and what I am 
suggesting is' that the moral neutrality of our institutions, especially our 
educational institutions, ends up robbing them of their^popular legitimacy 
Nor does it matter if this moral neutrality is, at the moment, popularly 
approved of and sanctioned by public opinion. It still ends up depriving 
these institutions of their legitimacy. One does not, after all, have to be a 
particularly keen student of history or psychology 'to 'know that people 
will accept oi tojprate or even praise institutions which, suddenly, will be 
experienced as intolerable and unworthy. Institutions, like worm-eaten 
trees, can look heahhy and imposing, until they crumble overnight into 
the dust. If you look at the luhien subnirt<ed to the French Assembly qn 
the eve of the great revolution, you will find not a breath of dissatisfaction 
with the monarchy -not a hint of republican aspirations. Similarly, early in 
^ 1964, an opinion poll among students at the University of California at 
Berkeley found that the o\erwheli!ung nia}orH> lliought very well of the 
school and believed they were getting an excelienCeducation there. Never- 
theless, both Louis XVI and Clark Kerr soon found themselves riditig the 
whirlwind. Such abrupt eruptions uf profound discontent, 'catching us all 
' by surprise -whether ue are talkifig about the jebelliousness of racial 
minorities, or young people, or women', or whomever are characteristic of 
A»ierican society today. They are also characteristic of a society whose 
institutions-whether they be political institutions, or schools, or the 
family -are being drained of tlieir legitimacy that is to say . of their moral 
acceptance. 

We try to cope with this problem by incessantly '•reslrucluring" our 
institutions so as to make them more '^responsive*' to popular agitation. 
But that obviously does not work very well. The more we fiddle around 
with our schools, for instance, the more energetically we restructure and 
then re-restructure them according to the passing fancy of intellectual 
fashu)n> the mure .steadily do they lose their^goocl repute. In desperation, 
many of our reformers are falling back on the pr.>position that such 
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symptoms of discontent are really signs of good health and vigor that it is* 
natural for people to become more dissatisfied as things get better, and as 
they learn iO appreciate the possibilities of even further improvement. Of 
all the abs^urdities of contemporary political sociology, this must rank as 
the most bizarre. It amounts to saying that, as the people's condition 
improves, they are bound to feel worse rather than better more unhappy 
rather than more content. But surely the purpose of improvement is to 
make nien and wonten feel more satisfied', not more dissatisfied -other- 
wise, in ^hat sens^ can we talk of Viinprovement " at all? 
.It is a peculiarly perverse and morose view of human nature which,' claims 
that men's inevitable response to good actions is to feel bad. It is a view of 
human nature which, thougli desperately proposed by liberal humanism to 
explain the peculiar behavior of its believers, makes nonknse^of the creed 
of liberal humanism itself, which cannot possibly subsist on the premise, 
that the perfect human condition is one in which men are better off than 
ever before but feel miserable as never before. The unthinking way in 
which we nevertheless echo the thought that lively dissatisfaction is a form 
of "creativity/' and that the generation of such *'creativitf^" is t token of 
reformist success rather than a sign of reformist failure this is^a declara- 
tion of intellectual bankruptcy , and nothing else. It is nothing more than a 
way in which reformcra secure an ideological credit card, good in 
perpetuity, which they can then indefinitely bank on regardless of their 
xalsh condition. 

The irony of our present situation, as I see U, is that, as our institutions 
try to become ever more ''responsive " to iheir constituencies, the people 
seem to put less and less faith m them generally. One can only conclude 
that either there is something wrong with the idea of "responsiveness" as 
we currently understand it, or that there is some fault in our idea of "the 
people" as we currently understand it, 1 should like to suggest that there is 
something wrong with both of these ideas, 4s we currently understand 
theni and that. uUimately, vve are talking about a single error rather than 
a dual one. an error in the way we conceive the relations between a people 
and their institutions in a democratic society. 

Strategies of Responsiveness 

There is an old Grouclu) Mar.x chestnut about how he resigned from a club 
immediately upon being elected to membership his resignation being 
prompted by the thought that any club which would :\cl{ him a member 
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couldn't, possibly be worth joining. I think that, in this old chestnut, there 
is a lessba for afKx>f us about ^^responsiveness." More and more of our 
institutions have been "reaching out" for **greater participation" and 
**greater involvement"-and an ever-la*ger number of those new recruits to 
full membership in the club have be^n quietly resigning, in fact if not in 
formality. To which our clubs seem to answer. "That's alright. Resigning is 
a way of belonging, and' maybe the best club is one consisting of members 
who have resigned." This is the conclusion, at any rate, the. Boy Scouts 
seem to have reached. 

It is not edsy to say to what degree our various strategies of "responsive- 
ness" are motivated by sly cunning or plain self-deception. Thus, in the 
heyday of campus protest over the Vietnam war, and amidst an upsurge of 
political radicalism in general among college students. Congress decided to 
lower the voting age to 18. Now, to the best of my knowledge, there was 
not a single protest meeting on any American campus" on the issue of a 
lower voting age. Similarly, to the best of my knowledge. Congress did not 
jreceive a single mass petition from young people on this matter. Neverthe- 
less, Congress decided that, in the face of all this unrest, it couldn't simply 
remain mute and impassive. So it decided to be "responsive" in its way. It 
didn't end the Vietnam war, and it didn't abolish capitalism, but instead 
passed a' constitutional iWierldment lowering the voting age to 18. That 
amendment was prompt^ ratified by the requisite number of state legis- 
lator5. and shortly therelfter Richard Nixon was elected President by an 
overwhelming majority ui\ the popular vote, and unrest on the campus was 
replaced by , apathy. One iannot sa> Congress intended things to work out 
this way -most of tliQ libqrAls who were the ardent proponents of a jower 
voting age certainly did n'pt. But, in retrospect, there is reason to concede 
some substance to the lament of student radicals tlia' i sort of con game 
Ipd been practiced upon them. 

So, one of the ways in which we are characteristically "responsive" is to 
give dissatisfied people wlu^t they hav^ not asked for and what there was 
never any sound reason tor believing they really wanted. Thus, when non- 
whites in the ghettos of New York Cil|y began to express dissatisfaction 
with the fact that their children were being graduated ftoni high school 
without even being able to read or recliton at an elementary school level, 
they were promptly given "commmyty control" over their local school 
boards and "open admissions" to tlie/enior csty colleges. But if you look 
back at the course of events, ycn^-i^l discover that there never was any 
real popular demand for -either "communit> control'* or "open admis- 
sions." Neither of them had anv bearing on the problems at hand. As a 
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matter of fact, any authentic conception of **coiiimunity control" stands 
in rank contradiction to the practice of busing students for purposes of 
integration, which is also under way in New York's ochcJols. What is the 
pofftt of giving citizens **contro!" over their local schools when their 
children are being bused away to be taught in other schools? And, as 
concerns "open admissions," what is the point of admitting into college 
high school graduates' whose problem is that they cannot read at an 
eighth^grade level?. How does that solve the problem? 

But we are also "responsive" in another, seemingly more candid but 
actually even more cunning, way. This is to give people what they are 
actually demanding - or at least what some are vociferously demanding in 
the tranquil knowledge that these demands are misconceived anyway, and 
that their satisfaction is a meaningless gesJure, That is what has happened 
with regard to parietaljules, course gradings, class attendance, curriculum 
requirements, nominal student representation on various committees, and 
so forth, on so many of our college campuses, and even in our lower 
schoqjs as well. Tlie strategy here may be defined as follows: When 
confronted with protest, dissatisfaction, and tumult^ disburden yourself of 
your responsibilities but keep all your privileges, and then announce^ tha} 
your institutions have enlarged the scope of "participation" and 
"freedom" for all constituents. Since "participation" and "freedom" are 
known to be good democratic things, you have the appearance of rectitude 
and the reality of sur\'ivaL 

This complicated game of "responsiveness" has been skillfully played 
these past years and has enabled a great nian> mstitutions to maintain and 
secure their imperiled positions. In that sense, it has beei),xmquestiona^y 
successful. In a deeper sense, however, it has gained nothing but tinie-a 
precious enough gain^ but only if one realizes that it is :>imp!y time that 
has been gained, and that this time must be used productively if the gain is 
to be substantial rather than illusory. It is not my impression that any such 
realization exists, or even that people m authority are reflecting seriously 
on the events of the past decade. The question of the diminished legit- 
injacy of oui institutions is nut j)eing confronted in the hope^ no doubt, 
that it has gone away of its own accord. But I do believe it a^erioiis error 
to think it hasv^one away, despite the sullen calm which now pervades our 
society. It seems to me, rather, that more and more people are showing 
more and more contempt for that club the club which consists of the 
collectivity of our institutions to which the> have been elected. ^hey 
may have ceased to abuse the facilities so excessively, but they are 
certainly not using them productively, nor do they^show the sliglitest 
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inclination to pay their dues. As a matter of fact tjicir atracliincnt is so 
obviously fragile that no one has asked them to pay any duei. 

But who wants to belong to a club where >ou don't have to pay dues of 
any kind? Wliat kind of a club is that? 

( 

The Importance of O^igations 

It has been argued, oy political philosophers and educators througirtlie 
ages, 1hat it is unwise to give people rights wishuut at "the same time 
imposing on them obligt/t|ons thai riglits without obligations malce for 
irresponsibility, just as jobhgations without riglits make for servility 
Edmund Burke pushed x\\\s thesis a little further when he'' declared that it 
*was part of the people '4 riglits to have obligations - that an absence of 
obligation means a dimm|ition of humanity, becauf^ it signifies a coridi- 
tion of permanent immati^rity. But'l would say we can extend this line of 
thought even further/and declare with some confidence, based on our own 
more recent expetience, ^hat obligation is not only a riglit but a need 
people upon whom no obligations are imposed will expeficnce an acute 
sense of deprivation. It is our striking failure to recognize this phenome 
non of moral deprivation fur what a is which explains our fmMbling and^ 
eveg.c hical response to the dissatisfaction that Americans arc exprteing 
icw'ilijd their institutions. 

I would claim that the main pomt which emerges from the American 
exp^henee of late \% that people do not have confidence in themselves 
that people do not have respect for institutions which, instead of making 
demands upon the people, are completely subservient to their whims. One 
can even niake the point more generally. Just as people wilJ have no sense 
of prideful belonging to a societ> that has so low an opinion of them that 
it thinks it absurd to insist that people become bet .er than they are, sd 
they will feel equally alienated from a society thai proclaims^ so higli an 
opimon of them that it finds'it absurd to insist that they need tu become 
better than they are. 

Institutions that ponder to citi/ens-and I use that word "pander'* 
advisedly-institutions which pander to the citizen in an effort to achieve 
popularity may get a good pres^v for a while. Our mass lyedia. for wfiich 
pandering \s an economic necessity. are naturally keen to see other institu- 
tions remake themselves in ihe media's own image to become 
**responsive" the way a television station or network is responsive. 
^'Responsiveness/' here, means to satisfy popular appetne or desire or 
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whim or fancy or, rathe?, to satisfy what is thought at any moment to be 
popular appetite or desire or whim or /ancy. Such **responsiveness." being 
timely .and. circumstantial, is thouglit a|so to be "relevant." But amidst the 
f$l. . f qC inuiual self-congratulation, w|iai is lost sight of is the fact that 

I (heseiihstltutions, floating, on clouds ^f approval and self-approval, have 
HP^^i?.4, themselves from that solid ground of mora! legitimacy from 
j which all institutions receive their long-term nourishment. 

, Do I exaggerate? Well, let me be specific about the problems of glietto 

education" problems which 1 know you arc all seriously concerned with, if 
not directly involved with. We have had,^dunng the past decade, dozens of 
• innovations in the schooling of slum Kids, each of tliem claiming to 

^^be more *'rcsponsivc" and more "relevant" than the prev!o«is ones. Some 
of these innovations have even reJ.iCov(*red forms of classroom organiza 
, ^ tion and techniqiies of pedagogy thai! were popuhr a hundred years 

ago -and you can*t be moie innovative than that! fjich innovatfbn, at 
some moment, is held up to us as a '^breakthrough," is the subject of 
, enthusiastic magazine articles and television reports on the oider of the 

Timhi report on Camp Keowa is quickly imitated by enterprising school 
administrators elsewhere, and is generally judged to be a success before 
any results are m. Then it quietly variishes, and nothing more is heard 
; I about it as attention focuses on some still newer innovation, by some 

fj. other bold educational reformer who has "broken through" encrusted 

^ tradition and has conjg^ with an even more "responsive" and "relevant" 

progrlini. fjj general, the criteria of "rclevaiic^' and "responsiveness" is the 
^ degree 10 ^^hich the nt\v educational scheme panders to the appetites, the 
-'^^ fancies, the wftim& of the students, and avoids anything that loo>.s like an 
' exercise of authority. 

Meanwhile, back in the ghetto^ there continues to exist a whole set of 
successfi^l scfi^h which no one pays any attention to. These schoo[sijfe 
successful in the most elementary yet crucial terms. There is a long list of 
parents trying desperately to registe* their children in these schools, the 
tiuancy rate and transfer rate are low, there is less juvenile dehh^uency. a 
lower rate uf drug addsctn^r, among all students, and academic achieve 
ment levels tend to be sligiuly higlier than average. I am referring, of 
course, to the parochial schools m the glietto. which no one writes about, 
which the media ignoic. but which in the opinion of patents and students 
alike are the most desnable of all glittto schools. Many of these parochial 
schools are in old buiidings wiih minimal facilities a pftifui library 
perhaps, a squalid gymnasium perhaps, a spartan lunchroom perhaps. 
Anyone-Avho had ever taken the trouble lo open his or her eyes to the 
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existence of these schuok woitM not have been astonished ^nJ taken 
aback-as so maay were by the findings of the Coleman rcpun that the 
condition or even nonexistence of such physical facilities had Utile 
connection-wiih educational achievement. f 
Why are the.parochia! schools in the gliciio si» well fegatded'' The answ$< f 
\s obviousi they aic sclf mpeamg institutions, demanding inslttutions, 
withatandards that students arc expected to meet. Many of them even 
have and enforce dress codes, as a s>mbolic gesture of self affirmation. By 
making $uch demands upon their students, they cause then students to 
make demands upon themselves and, most important, ause^iheir stu 
dents to realise that thex>n!y true moral and Intellectual "development" 
occurs when you do make demands upon yourself. And this tlie habit of 
making demands upon ourselves is somethmg that \ve learn from being 
• taught It, by precept and example. 



The Case for Authority 

\ suppose what I am saying ».an be and will be interpreted as just another 
critique ol v^hai we call *;permissivenesi." I should be pnhappy if this 
happens because I intensely dislike both that term and its asso<fiatjons, ^ 
People whaindiscrtminately attack "permissiveness" are themselves vie 
tims of a confusiun betweeiyiuihonty aiul «uthuiitariamsm a conAision 
they share with the vcty tendencies they crItkI^e "Permissiveness" and 
"aullunitarianism" aie indeed two possible poles uf moial discourse they 
are. both of them* the poles that come into existence when the center no 
longer holds. That center xiauihonty . by which one means the exercise of 
power toward ^ome morally affirmed end and in suvKa reasonable way as 
to secure >>pujar acceptance and sanctum Legitimate authority is not 
always reasonable, '^ince this authority is exerciscti by*pcople who are not, 
m the nature of things* always reasonable. No one is always reasonable, 
and legitimatq authority is therel'ure always open to criticism and cor 
rcciion. But if autlior^ may be llaweJ \\\ tn rneans ui operation, both 
•*))erinissiveness*' and "autliuiitananisnr' are Hawed ih their goals, whsih 
arc morally void and suhstanceless. This ^tecond Haw, clearly, is infinitely 
More important ihan the first, sirtce it induces a kind of tcchrrocf3t|c 
mania, wuh exponents of ' permissiveness" tigunng out cvec new v^ays 
of "liberating" the citizen, but having no idea as to what he is being 
liberated for. while exponents ul "authoritarianism" arp busy figuring out 
how to control people for the sole purpose o^ securing the power of 
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exisimg imtUuiions^ vwtih no senuus vuni^eptton tu (he ultinutc purpuM: 
of this power* 

The **j)Cf!nIs$ive*' person » all fot change, especially '•socia! change. ' 
'VuthpHtariaT^person is all for r'stabllliy "especially **socml stability " 
Rut thetc is ilpctfiing mhcrentjt ridtctilous in being for change wtlhout 
hayfng a clear and vivtd perception of the kind of person and the kind of 
poIStical commimity you want such charge to evcntuaic io. Besides^ tf 
there f$ one thing certain tn this world, it ts change, which ts but a descnp« 
tive-tenn for the natural processes of birth, growth, decline, and death.. 
The poitlical problem neither prodticing Uiarige aur ^uppresslipg.H. but 
coping wUh it adapting to It in the least cossly and m^ y. beneficial way. 

Similarly, the ^'authontarian*' pehon is all for 5tabih|> Bui stability is. 
In its own way. as inevitable as change. When we say ^^biluy. wemeana 
condition in which the arrangements of our lim, yid.».Juai and collective^ 
acquire a meanmg and a value it reprcsenis a ucx^iy over' the continual 
flux of things, a temporary mastery ovei chsnte and destiny - The human 
race needs such meani.ng&»4)oth individual and culleatvt^. if it ts to claim 
entiilemfnt to Ihe ferm **human " A. .neanlngtess life and a meaniYigless 
polity are insupportable and mtuleiable. So there i& little pumt m singing 
the pmise of siablDiy per Just as one wants to know the answer to the 
question Xhange for whai^". so one wdnts lu know \ht answer to the 
question **Si3billty for what?" ^ ' 

And the answers to these questions arc provi^.J by authorMy, p;opcily 
understood. I am not talkm^ about ptjwir, which is the capacity to coerce, 
i am talking about authortty, ip which power is not experienced as 
coercive because it ts infused, however dimly, with a uiurat mtention 
which corresponds to tlie moral ^ntiments and moral j^e^ls of those whu 
are subject to th>^ pi^wer, Education, tn its only significant sense, is ^uch 
an exercise tn Icgttimaie authoritv. And when educators say that they 
don't kmw what their moral intention ts* that thc> don't know what 
kinds of.lfuman bemgi* the> are ir> uig to crejic. the> ha*e surrendered all 
claim to legitimate authority 

At that point, tt really dr^esn'r much nutter vwhether ihcy nrsort to ao 
"^authoritarian*' mode of goveinjncc. «vith a blind and wilful reliance on 
tradiMon. or 09 "poxmissivc" motle of governanwc, whrch entourages 
blind and aini!essr"developmeni/' I mu^t ia>. fu< my own part, that had I 
to cha(Ose b^^wecn these two modes* I would opt for the * jthoriiarian'' 
nt^he hope /that a mechanical lepetftton ot the fuims just might rcavvaken 
ami neutral.V-e the dead substanvc rhat used lu give theje forms meaning 
and legilitpacy , But this would be an extreme and desperare condition, and 
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just.^i cxilcmclcascs make (oi bad43w. ^xueme ^un Jit ions make for bad 
educational phiIowph>. and it is the bette? part of wisdv»m nui u bngcr 
too long ow ihcm, WJiai so mtxy of i« fat! f ^ see. houeicr, li th^t the 
pfcvaillng **pcnTil$siv')em%"* is al3;o exeicUe in Jcsfwiation. which is 
boiMid^to be sdWcfcating. •'Moral dcvcbpmcnl/* as now coijceived. 
creates moral depftvaliun .a hu*.geT of the soul fut rnu^! mcanmgs which 
IS far more <ievasiattng and dangerous than an> pb>sical hunger And thts 
hunger of th^sou! will, m the end. Mtu»f> n^clf b> gratefully submitimg to 
any "passings pjieudoauthunfv. wfuth will be vocr^ivc in the extreme* and 
Vriil be accepted bccuuse it js so coercive, bcvause u dofs offer an H.ape 
from a dreadful, mcanmgleas freedom. Tho^ kids at Camp Keowa. dies*ed 
Hkc slobs and sjtimg amidst ihcif garbage and playing pcker ?he> will, v. 
• all likelihood* end up by .enthuMas;i^lb juinmg some movement whuh 
puis ihcm m uniform, gjvcs them sungs lu i^hani m unisvm, and se»s them 
to work cleaning up every %peck of din.njndcr threat of the severest 
penalties, Havn^g liberated them from the tuJiiiunal duthorlrr jrihc boy 
Scout$» ue sdall tertamiy end up dehvenn^4h(em to H»me newer more ^ 
rigid, and more bm«al auihor!ta?«msm ' "^iia- 

I can .already h^t the plamnve rcjuinJcr But wheie on earth, m this 
bewildered* age. ar** ^'Of eduuicurs gumg \o d*s^o\ct ihis moral authority 
without which auihenlu education is impo,viJblc\^K > going to give us 
the answers Ouj^ucsiion^ jtK>ut.thc meaning v»f our . .J.ndual and Collec 
live lim"*-! recognL<c bi>ih the *.ugen^y and p^iignancy of \U\i lament 
Ouii IS mdced a bewildtfied age Bui 1 ^ould. at the risk of ofTcttding 
j^uny of you. say this It vuu have no scrjse v»f mtnai authority, if you 
have ho sovereign ideas ^out moral purp*)^e. you ought not toHeeduca 
tors There are nuny teLhniivraii/. protcsMi^n^, in which tiu all practscal 
purposes the knowledge ol means suffices hut edu. »«U»n is nm one ol ^ 
them. An educator who cannot give at least j icntanVe and nuninrally 
coherent reply \o the quesium Miducalion U>r what * * *..mipjrable to a 
clergyman who wanm>i explain the purpose ol tchgjon W<j have nuny such 
clerg>'men They , Toiv talk jhi>ui * mmai and eihiu^il dculopment " They, 
too. wonder wliy v> many >oun^ pe*>plc wem bufed ^iXh ihc niitiiution^ 
their parents enlist ihem m And they Um, m dcspersij^iii J^op iny thing 
oldj^n favor of anychmgnew Having luM w^n i^eir ^^ul^ fhcy become 
the capiivesof jntellecsual and ideologjcal tashum 

Is It so different with our edocauub* I tear m»t, th.iii?Ui I '^v.uld like to 
think otherwise And TU begn to ihink o'hcrwiNe when. jI j vonterenve ^ 
such this, I see lisred on the agenda a mt^muo on Id k f. ( hi-.. 
That is'anevenii tnosi sinwercK loVk Uuwjfd ti» 
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Not 'metheC but VHow?" . . ^ 

I take piy subject to be not whether the experience of higher education, 
contributes to the moral development of those who are exposed to it, but, 
rather« What forms that development may take, and through what 
mechanisms ^nd processes it occurs. The question of whether higher 
education has an influence on the moral development of students is a 
Special case of the broader question of what impact, if any, colleges have 

,of anv kind on the people who pass througli them. Currently, (here is a 
fashionable,*^widely held ppsition which asserts "argues" is too strong a 
word that higlier education, does not have much effect of any kind. For 
example, a recent issue of Psychology Today (7) advertises an inter\iew 
with Theodore Newcohib on its front povei with the title "Why College 
Does Not Change Students," In the table of contents the same interview is 
given a slightly different title, **What Does College Do For A Person? 
Frankiy, Very Little. " On the first page of the interview itself, however, 

. when asked* **What Joes college do for a pcrson?*'>Newcomb answers 
•^Frankly, very lutle thar ts demunsrrahk'* (emphasis added). And by the 
second page, Newcomb is saying "1 don*t want to paint too black a 
picture. Certamly some students get inferested in ideas, learn how to read, 
learn how tu use libraries, learn to Ihmk m ways they simply would not do 
m anotljcf setting. Unfortunately, I don't think these benefits happen 
often enougli.'' 

We arc now a long way from the front cover, and have arrived at a 
statement that most of u> can agree with. The experience of higher educa- 
tion ,can and does have powerful effects on some students I might have 
added other ef fects tu Newcomb*s short list. But since neither Theodore 
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Newcomb nor I, nor anyone else, knows how often it happens, or how 
deep and widespread these effects are on how students think and feel, it is 
not difficult for us to agree that "it doesn't happen 3ften enouglu'* 

There really is no doubt tliat the experience of higher education has 
effects on students, both in their attitudes and behaviors. Newcoinb and 
Feldman (2) have summarized much of the evidence on this for us, and 
more evidence has appeared since their book was published.* It is true that 
most ot the indicators of change in our research on the effects of highi»r 
education leave us dissatisfied. They are not adequate measures of things 
we are really interested in, such ns the growth and refinement of a stu- 
dent's sensibihties. the development of independence of mind, persona! 
integrity, and mo^l autonomy. We know that these 'qualities are 
extremely difficult \p study systematically: We don't know how to 
measure them, their^ppearance fn action is often delayed until long after 
the college years, they are the product of a person's whole life experience, 
so that it IS difficult to disentangle the independent effects of the college 
experience on them. Nevertheless, to infer from the difficulty of measure- 
ment that these effects don't Vcur ~*'What does college do for a person*^ 
Not much"-is to make the mostjserious error to which we members of the 
research community are prone./tiie error of believing that if a phenomenon 
can't be measured, it doesn't (exist. This error is made b> quantitatively 
inchned researchers m alK>f the social sciences. For example, Robert 
Hartman (4, p. 278). an economist, has observed that: 

Very little empirical evidence exists on external benefits ii^onomists 
who analyze public policy toward higher education have shown an 
increasing tendency to regard the absence of good, hard quantified 
data in this area as mdirect evidence that no such benefits exist This 
may be more a reflcLtion of the detiLiencius in the econuinisis' educa- 
tion or the narrownes*; of their perspective some things m thib world 
cannot be quantified. 

I am not prepared to ac.ept that it is impossible, but 1 would agree that 
we face the greatest difficuhies in me^isuring with any precision the 
amount or distribution of mora! growth in our colleges and universities. 
And yet we persist, and 1 thmk rightly . in believing that moral growth does 
occur to some unknowii degree and extent among our students. If that iT 
true, and if we continue to thmk the matter important enough to want to 
know more about it. then we might shift our attention from the ^ leasure- 

*Sec also B.R. Clark, vt aL StuUcnts and Colleges interai Hon and Change, Berkeley. 
Ccnier for Research and Developmeni in Higher I ducation. 1972 
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ment of effects or outcomes to a consideration of the probesserof educa- 
tion, ahd especially to the mechanisms through' which colleges and 
universities' havQ whatever effect they have on the moral life of their 
students. I am saying simply that we may be abl^ to illuminate the ways in 
which thing$ happen without knowing a great deal pbout how much or 
how often they happen. 

* .^^"''^ * 

On the^ Mechanisms of Mora! Deveiopment 

• "» * 

From that perspective, then, I would like to suggest a number of such 

mechanisms. These notes should be seen not as warranted assertions but 

rathi^^as suggestions for the directions of research. With that under* 

standing, I will allow myselk to speak \yith more assurance than. I feel 

"about how these matters work. 

Colleges and universities may influence the moral development of 

students in a variety of ways, both intended and unintended. 

1, There is the influence of the ct)ntent of the curjiculurti that is, what 
we teach in ouf formal course offerfngs; ' . ; 

2, There is the influence of how we teach and especially of the concep- 
tions we present or demonstrate of how we extend our understanding of 
our subjects, of how we go about^learnirig what we^know; ^ 

3, There is the influence of the teacher as person* both through his 
personal relationships witii students yxnd in his role as a.model of the 
seeker of knowledge, for understanding/ and for the truth (with a small 
"t"). ^ • 

Jh^e are at least two othe^ imp\>rtant forces through which colleges and 

universities shape the minds, sensibilities, and mora! capacities of students. 
One is througluthe relations of stud^ts with one another -the influence, 
as we say, of the peer group or of especially significant members of it The 
second is the influence of the institutions a3 pohtical entities in the 
broadest sense, the consequences for students of how the college or 
university orders the relations among its members^of how it goveriis its 
own activities and its relationi with its environment. A good deal has been 
written on bothuhijse subjects in recenr years, thougli still, I believe, 
wUhout drawing theii^, implications of their findings for fhe moral 
development of students.:^'evertheless, after acknowledging the impoi- 
tance of those influences, I would like fo confine rfiy britf remarks to the 
first tliree that 1 mentioned, the content and the formsof t'-Atruction and 
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the role of the teacher. And even within tliesc rubrics ! will be" both 
sketchy aniselective*. 

TKe Morat Impact of the Content of Instruction 

■^ielinks between knowledge and moral a-lion are very-many and take 
•msny fonns. But they have m common that morality evidences itself in- 
choice and action'. Where action, is Wowly'determined by power m 
necessity, where the range of personal decision hardly exists, then there is 
little 'room for the exercise of moral choice. (And in this grim century, 
"writer? like Catnus havs been led to reflect deeply on suicide as the 
latimate affirmation of moral freedom, the ..e.ciSe of moral choice under 
the-most constrained circumstances.) But ignorance, is also a cbnstraint on 
choi<?d: Decisions require a knowledge of alt..natives, and a moral decision 
requires a knowledge of the probable consequences of those alternatives- 
Much of-wfat we teach in our coUegeJ and universities has as its aim the 
extension of our students" awareness of the possibilities of alternative 
courses of action and.a clarification o! their consequences. In the social 
sciences, .thif is very clear. There are, for example, few. issues more 
hnportant'to mankind than the questions surrounding population growth 
We face. these issues both in our own private lives and, as citizens and 
political actors, the realm of population policy. When an Indian farmer 
has tea children in the fiopes of two sons surviving to^ support him in his 
old age, vve'canirot really s'peak of a moral choice. But for ourselves and 
our students:' matters are otherwise. Ar.i demographers, sociologists, 
economists, and others can. help ys see the movements of population 
growth, the conditions under which these trends can be influenced, and 
the probable consequences, for individuals and fqr societies, of different 
ways of controlling the rare of growth of populations. Moral decisions do 
not end there, but this kuid of knowledge about our alternatives and the 
consequences of our choices, so far as we can see fhem. is a prerequisite 
for the exercise of moral judgment in this area. And insofar as teachers, 
discu!^ these issues and try. in Ma:< Weber's words, tt) "make more trans- 
parent" the connections between cause and effect, then they teach in the 
, service' of the ethic of responsibility and the moral I'fe. 

The study of li'torafure contributes to mofiil growth in other and not less 
, important ways." I would not jrgue that literature justifies itself by its 
capacity to teach -and it is perhaps leaSt successful when it aims most 
diiectly at didactic instniuion. Yet literature, and 1 am thinking especially 
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of the novel, does teach. At its best it breaks through the crusts of con- 
ventional and .outine ways of seeirig and feeling, and helps us to see in 
fresh and new ways how life is lived anu can ,be lived. When -we see the 
world through Jane Austen's, amused and penetrating eye, we learn to 
recognize insensitivity under the mask of manners; we learn that vulgarity 
is not merefy a demonstration of consistent bad taste, but has a moral 
dimension and moral consequences. And we learn, with the help of Lionel 
Trilling (8), to understand Jane Austen's commitment t(5 the ideal of 
"intelligent love" according to which, in Trilling's words, "thadeepest and 
truest relationship that ca,i exist between human beings iS pedagogic. This 
relationship cfer.sists in the giving znd receiving of knowledge about ^'^ht 
conduct, in the formation of one person's character by another, the 
ceptance of another's guidance in one's growth." That concept of the 
relation between love and learning should have a special significance for us 
as teachers and students (though it speaks als:o to the changing relations 
between men and women in the society at large). 

Of course^ literature still has a life outside colleges and universities. But I 
think it is simply true that most people who read literature in ways that 
bear on their moral lives learn to io so in college, and do so with the help 
of teachers not all of whom need to be Lionel' Trilling to be helpful. We 
"can see in our '"•-.n* lives, m the lives of our children and our friends, and 
perhaps even in the hves of our students, how the study of literature can 
influence one's capacities to make moral judgments and decisions, even 
though we cannot meet Newcomb's severe requirement that we know also 
how to demonstrate such effects. 

But what we *cacli is not all in the service of moral growth. What we 
teach may limit as well as expand, confuse as well as clarify, moral choice. 
In a lecent essay on *The Moral Crisis of the Black American" (5), 
Orlando Patterson, a black sociologist at Harvard, argues bitterly against 
the moral inadequacy of social science, which, in his view, by its well> 
intcntioned reliance on one or another form of social determinism as the 
explanation of behavior. lobs blacks of the full human ;»ta44ic^and dignity 
-lhat must rest on jn attcptancc of Jheir moral autonomy. Patterson 
observes that "the unusually higli crime rate among black adults, the higli 
rate of juvenile dchnquency, the lugiwTtte-'isX^narital mstabilify and 
parcn^ irresponsibility and the unusually higli rate of dependence on 
welfare among the group are explained with almost ridiculous ease by 
social detenmmshi. Any budding, first year undergraduate in the social 
sciences could give a hundred and one reasons why these rates shoiild not 
only in all probability be as they are. but. by all the laws of the social 
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universe, had to be as they are. But/' he continues. **to constantly explain 
away one's failures as a product of one's envtronment, or worse, of 
another race's or class' donig, either directly or through the system it 
controls, is to reduce oneself to the level jof an object and further prolonj" 
one's depefidency on that otp.er group or environment." Patterson 
describes other mys in v^hich the dominant moral posture ,of the social 
sciences towards race-and I might suggest towards inequalities of almost 
alt kinds-has a morally destructive effect on the group whose relative 
failures are being explained, i suggested earlier that Si^cial science con- 
tributes to moral development by extending our awareness of the alterna- 
'tives of action, and the consequences of those alternatives. Here Patterson 
'points to a way in which social science works implicitly to den>; the 
possibility of a choice among alternatives for certain groups, thereby 
diminishing their moral autonomy and freedom. 

One might also add a word about the moral failings (one might say 
bankruptcy) of the modern college curriculum, marked in many places by 
the collapse of all shared notions of what knowledge is of most worth. 
This, in turn, reflects a confusion and lack of agreement about the nature 
of a liberal education or the right relation of teachers and students. What 
may be clarified in a course is confused in the curriculum. There are many 
lessons^ be learned from the anarchy of the college curriculum, and 
among liiese is the fear and abdication of authority and of its con- 
corf>ifant, responsibility. I suspect students learn that lesson too. 

,The Moral Impact of the Methods of Inquiry 

We have a moral impact not only through what ac teach, the content of 
our subjects and disciplines, but also through our ability to show how we 
come to know or beheve what we do. There is a powerful morality implicit 
in the canons of verification, m our scholarly and scientific methods and 
procedures. This is perhaps most clear in our commitmei\|^ to the search 
/or negative evidence. Fur Max Weber (3. p. 147). this is the central moral 
role of education. In his grei\|^ essay on *^Scicnce as Vocation," he asserts 
that ' 

■ The primary lusk of a useful teacher is to leach his students to 
recognize **mconvenient" facts I mean facts that are inconvenient for 
their party opnuons And for every party opinion there arc facts tl\at 
arc extremely inconvenient, for my own opinion no' less than for 
others I believe the teacher accomplishes- more than a mere iiiiel- 
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lectual task if he compels his audience to accustom itself to the 
existence of sucli facts. I would be so immodest as even to "apply the 
expression "moral achievement," though perhaps this may sound too 
grandiose for something that should go without saying. 

The academic disciplines enibody, in their methods of work, procedurvS 
d^gned to\f6rce their practitioners to, confront inconvenient facts. For 
-example, a major function of quantification in Uie^ocial sciences is that it 
embodies impersonal procedures that ensure thv» collection of negative as 
well as supporting evidence for whatever "party opinion" we hold at the 
moment. 

How does one deil with negative evidence? We ean manage easily enough 
not to gather it; if we gather it,*we can ignore it; or we can report it 
reluctantly and explain it away. Or we can actively search it out and make 
it central to our studies as a major vehicle for gaining more knowledge and 
a fuller understanding of what it is we are concerned-with. The search for 
negative evidence and the decision to confront it and its implications for 
^pur current views are, I think, moral acts. And if we can teach our students 
t6«examine their views in the light of evidence, and to seek out incon- 
venient facts and opposing opinions, we have contributed to the develop- 
ment of their moral capacities as well as our own. Because these ^re virtues 
not merely of the scholar or scientist: A' respect for evidence and for 
contrary opinion are qualities of mind that we need throughout the 
society, as we resist the terrible certamties and brutal simplifications of the 
fanatic, the doctrinaire, the bigot, and the demagogue. 

But while an acquired respect for negative evidence has a special role in 
the moral impacj jDf the academic disciplines, it is by no means the only 
way in which learning is implicated with values. More^generally, science 
and scholarship are "moral communities" whose members must Create and 
sustain a distinctive set of values in order to carry on their work. As 
Bronowski (1, pp. 391-392J notes: 

The very activity of trymg to refine and enhance knowledgc-of 
discovering "what is" imposes on us certain norms of conduct. The 
prime condition for its success is a .scrupulous rectitude of behavior, 
based on a set of values like truth, dignity, dissent, and. so on .... In 
societies where these values did not exist, science has had to create 
them, to make the practice of science possible.* 



*0n the difficult questions of what the norms of science arc, the degree to which 
they guide behavior, and how they arc enforced, sec, for example, R.K. Morton, The 
Sociology of Science, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1973, and 
especially his essay on 'The Normative Structure of Science." 
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To what extent are students drawn into tlie "moral communities" of 
science and scholarship, to what extent do they acquire their norms and 
values as well as their knowledge and perspectives? That of course, 
highly variable.-It has, traditionally, been a central concern of graduate 
education-and if graduate students in a department are not, for some 
reason, being "socialized" into that moral corhmunity effectively-if, for 
example, they pursue graduate studies as a continuation of their liberal 
education,~or use it for political or other ends of their own without 
accepling the special research norms of science and scholarship- then the 
department, and perhaps the . discipline, are in some difficulties. The ' 
acquisition of these scholarly and scientific ;iorms-in other words, the 
values of the disciplme a-; a researth enterprise-has not been stressed for 
undergraduates; it has been seen often as a symptom of premature profes- 
sionalization or specialization. But increasingly, colleges and' universities 
are beginning to offer freshman research seminars tp introduce beginning 
students to the discipline as a community of seekers for knowledge. And 
that, inevitably, must- bring them at least to the borders of the discipline as- 
a moral community. How successfully that is accomplished with under- 
graduatesMS, as 1 have said, variable and uncertain. But the success of those 
efforts might well be an additional criterion of the impact of college on 
students-and we should be able to find ways to assess it.* 



On the IVIoral Implications of Academic Programs and Policies 

Wlia1 I've been saying about the moral dimensions of scholarly and 
scientific work may also have inipiications for the value of the academic 
disciplines and .specialties as compared with interdisciplinary studies. It is 
perfectly clear that social problems do not piesent themselves in the 
convenient categories of the academic disciplines; and ihat many of the 



*We .1.01.1(1 also ask wl.c-tl.cr early ...(r<.d..ct.o.. to tl.^ """''^.""''/''''V " '"m 
in a disc-ipLnc need Ik at .he c-^pe..se ol "l.lK-ral ed..eat.on -a '''"•'J 
a variety of ways ot look...^ at the worlds ot .nan and nature, e;- J. «. I. tts^wti. 
Lmcw .at"d.ffc ent n...ral lesv-ns to te..cl.. li. the des.y.n ot ai. undergraduate 
Xca n ere ar^erla.n oL.n.ets ...wcet. the n.ow" -"'""f'V 
,l,e n.«ral content of the n.ajor llelds of learn.n, U-.«een. 7 f 
anthfopolouy can teach about the hu.uan cond.t.on as ove ap. i t ho v t !. .cs 
Xut tlrultn,: th.np out Depart.nen.s lyp.cally try to leach .. httle ol both, he 

S under'the ruhr.c' "n.ethods ;• l.ut wh.le '^^ 
students tlial there ^ a moral conH..uf..ty of .nquiry. it is l.kcly that oni ti.c 
cx^/illLe of ^cekin, knowlid.e themselves ihrou.h the discipline s ow.. methods 
ot inquiry will effe.ctivcly.brmi' students inside it. 
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most important questions about man and society also transcend the 
disciplinary boundaries. And a natural resp>onse to this is to argue against 
the department as the unit Qf :organizatron of undergraduate education, 
and to.make attempts to organize interdisciplinary studies, especially in 
the social:Sciences, that are more appropriate in their range of perspective^ 
and intellectual resources to the questions that students and society ask of 
them; I have made this argument myself from time to time in my own 
university. But tliere may be a price that we pay for interdisciplinary 
studies, to the extent that we substitute a richer but less systematic discus- 
sion of issues for a narrower but more systematic one. I mean by 
"systematic'' here the impersonal pressures that a discipline exerts on 
those who work within its boundaries, pressures to formulate problems in 
ways that can be addressed by evidence. Disciplines embody a variety of 
controls over the influence of personal bias, and not least among these^are 
(he procedures that force the confrontation with negative evidence. Inter- 
disciplinary studies may bring a rich variety of perspeclives to bear on an 
issue, but, my impression is that when difficult problems arise, the 
tendency of interdisciplinary courses is to look at the matter from yet 
another perspective rather than confront the difficulty head-on. There is 
also ai work the well-known but hftie documented phenomenon of 
"dispiplinary courtesy**. We are not inclmed to challenge the professional 
judgment or competence of colleagues in otljcr disciplines. We are dis- 
inclined both by the norm of professional courtesy and by our own lack of 
specialized expertise in other fields to go behind the asscitions of otl;er 
disciplines to the structure of concepts and data on whicli^thcy are, some- 
times precariously, based. 

I am not here making a general attack on mierdisciplinary siudies, of 
which 1 am a warm if somewhat qualified admirer. I want only to suggest 
that the price we pay for their breadth t)f perspective may lie in the moral 
education of our students, at least that part of their moral education 
which arises out of a sense of the importance, indeed the value, of intel- 
lectual difficulties, and a personal commitment to confront them rather 
than evade them by dropping the question and shifting the perspective to 
another part of the intellectual forest. The poluy implication may be that 
interdisciplinary studies are not inherently preferable to a program of 
coordinated studies within departments, but need to be examined in every 
case on their own merits. In addition, sve miglit pay more attention to their 
methodolcigy and try lo find ways of requiring ourselves to confront 
unwarranted assumptions and inadequate theories, and to ask at strategic 
moments for the evidence behind asse.tions in other people *s disciplines. 
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The concern for moral development has its implications for policy in 
higlier education. 1 mentioned earlier that the teacher can function *is a 
mode! of intellectu':! virtues insofar as he uin bring^i freshness of perspec- 
tive and a steady seriousness to his materials in his -classrooms and 
seminars. The enemy of this spirit is routine, and surrender to routine is a 
natural response to fatigue and ovcrloa.d. When a teacher Js required to 
offer four different courses simultaneously, in add^J^iofL counseling, 
committee work, afid perhaps some scholarly or scTentific Ivcrk of his 
own, there is hftle chance that he can bring a freslv perspective to a subject 
very oftcii. The demands of the* day require him to lean on old notes, on 
summaries of what he knows rather than the demonstration of discovery. I 
believe that very heavy teaching loads adversely affect the quality of 
teaching. But that is extremely hard to demonstrate, especially if the 
criterion of student performance is the acquisition of packets of 
knowledge rather /than, for example, tjie capacity to make good and 
independent judgments abput the quality" of evidence, or the qualities of 
people. / 

But compared >^>J^^J^fc considerable effort to study the effectiveness of 
different modes of i^ruciion where the criterion is the acquisition of 
knowledge or skills, we have very little lesearch on the effect of different 
styles of teaching under varying conditions on the more subtle and elusive 
qualUies of mind that many would a^, c are an.ong (he real aims of liberal 
education. We are aUo aKva>s taking casy to-nieasure p/oxies for these 
more ditficult-io-study effects and the proxies may be poor indicator's oC 
what we are really concerned about. I do not think, that \ve need oe 
satisfied wUh spcculaiivt? hunches and h>potheses about these matters 
The quality' of icachmg. and us eneci> on the intellectual and moral 
development of our students, is a proper and approp^ate bubjcct for 
systematic study as well as for speculaiion and reflection. 



On "Elltisrn" 

I should perhaps at this pomt try to answer the charge of elitism even 
be.U)re it is raised. It is. we kno^. a very gr^ive charge m a populist and 
egalijariarf time. The charge ordinarily is thaj (he kind if teaching and 
learning I am speaking about are ideali/ed. or at least s^^ rare in practice 
that they lixive little relevance to the mass education of eiglit million 
college and university siiidenis in.nearly .VOOO msiTiufions of every si/e, 
shape, and description. Moreover, the charge continues, a concern witli 
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these rare and indee<l jarificd styles of teaching and learning can onl> be 
pursued at the expense of the great maft of teachers and students who 
have very different interests and worries. There are two ans>Vers to this 
charge that I can imagine. One is embodied in the reply that Robert 
Oppcnheimer made when^sfced in a public meeting what he thouglit about" 
the reforms then under way ^in science education in colleges and univer- * 
sities acrossjjie country. Was i^^his view, he was asked, that the training of^ 
the 10,000 or so physics majors Ground the country had (jeen improved by ^ 
these reforms? He paused for a mwnent and with a tiny smile rcpli.ed, **rm 
.terribly sorry, but 1 haven't really tl^ought about that. You see, i;ni really 
only interested in about 10 of them." Thai ki^d of ^old and urtcompro- 
misjpg elitism may, in fad, be approp^ale if your chief concern is the 
progress of a science. Bui we cannot be satisfied with the moral education 
of a tiny elite, not because Oppenhcimer's altitude^ unfashionable, as it . 
is, but rather because the moral capacities we are talking abuut Mifluence 
not the speed of scientific discovery but the quahl> of civilization, and we 
need those qualilies^as broadly diJlributed in our so,ciely as possijjie. - 
Mass higher education, if we mean by thai the .extension of access to 
ever-larger proportions of the American population, should not be made 
tlie grounds of an attack on educalioir'of the higliesl quality. What we 
mean by "highest quality" may well be debated, and 1 .crlainly do not 
equate it with the education' provided at the most prestigioQs or most 
expensive colleges and oniversilies. Never ihcle&s. I Relieve that the develop- 
ment of (he capacities to make moral judgments, is a charijclefistic of 
higher education as \^ would like it to be. Tiicre is no Joubl that some of 
the character Lslics of mass higlie*^ education, especially the impersonal 
processing of large numbers ^f students ihrougli msliluliuns whcfe they 
have little close or sustained relaiion lu any teacher. Ju nut aid the growth 
of their mora^ capacity. I believe that universal access to some form of 
posisccondary eJu^alion is both inevitable and desirable, but that the 
education of very large numbers need not be through unperSonal batch- 
processing techniques. Nor should we place our faith so heavily in 
technological solutions to muJedual and moral problenfS. For example, 
the provision of higher education through remote computer consoles and 
video tape television may have certain hmilaliuns if seen from the perspec- 
tive we have been sketching. In any evenj, llie charges of ehlisin are very 
often m,ere abuse in the service of an ami intellectual leveling of insiuu- 
tions, part of a powerful movement that I believe is the' enemy of t)ie 
broad and diverse system of higher education that exists in this Country. 

We should not be intimidated by it. 

> 
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pn the Moral Influence of the Teacher' 

I have suggested that a personal reljtionslnp between student and teacher 
increases the likelihood Uiat the teacher can pla> a role in the moral 
education of the sludenll And that surely accords with traditional wisdom, 
whh the^-findings of social science, and with our own experience By and 
large, we %c inAuenced, at least in our attitude^ and values, more by 
people whom we care about personally and with whom we have a 
continuing personal relationship.. But even herc^we must distinguisli a 
teacher in his* role as model and in Ws role as **friend." Teachers may 
have significant wrtfluence on their students even when no very close 
s^persond rclaltonship is present. Such teachers, seeming to embody the 
inornis and values that they profess, bear svitbess in their own lives and 
work to the possibility of a life directed to the pursuit of truth. 

My impression, is that these exemplary models make their impact 
througl) certain unique qualities that they possess. Larger than life, they 
do nor merely leach, but expand our noiibns of the pbssibilities of human 
hfc. There is The teacher who brings to his re;lding of literature a visibl/ )oy 
in the illumination of a text, for whom the discovery of its meaning is 
happening n^w, at this moment, m this classroom. Tlicre is the quite 
differcirt style of the teacher who publicl) submus his own thouglu to the 
most searching criticism, and who shows us, througl) a scrupuloOratten* 
tion to inconvenient facts, ihe difference between what is plausible and 
what ss probable. If the first teacher shows us the joys of leaining. the 
second shows us its pains and difficulties, and gives us in his work an 
operational definition of mtellcctual integrity And there are other power- 
•ful styles of teachmg. for example, the teacher who embodies the* demands 
and prescriptions of aJiiglily skiUed'art or craft. 

^ What IS common to ilftse teachers who have an impact on the moral life 
of tlicir students by serving as models of the iniellectual virtues is that as 
teachers they resist successfully the poweiful pulls of routine. Ver>- much, 
perhaps most, teaching at any level is a faufy routine orgam/jtion of 
information and skills packaged«*tor delivery to students who do not yet 
have them. Only o^casicnali) fli) most of us alive'* ui the classrofim 

and present to our studeni^ nut mercK what on: disciplines purport lo 
kno\v but how the> actually work, and demonstrate with what quaiiliesof 
spun and feeling these hard won in^^iglits and understandings have been 
gained. But teachers who serve a^ p*>werful models difler \n m the rest of 

♦Throughout, "fi<nifNf "hi''* mcjnv 'Ins »»i her 
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US in the consistency with which tlie> <»xhtbit ' ^^e qualities, the 
consistency with which llie> arc genuinely alive m :hc vi45vsroom,awiuall> 
cxp^jfcnclng, as if for the fTfSt lime, the joys of disvovciy or the ngorsof 
analysis. It is this extraordinary capacity u .csisl emotiunal, inlcllcciual, 
and spintuat fatigue and the consequent rcsvit to rouune expoiitiun, that 
'marts this kind of teacher. Because what js.so impressive to those 
foilunate enougli to study with these teachers is precisely this consistency 
of live response lo familiar malenal. It seems tu demonstrate (hat then 
teaching reflects not what ihey ^ire pai^l to du but what they are, and m 
that way, it expands our conception of the possibilities uf human hfc. And 
that ban still impress a generation that is not greatly imp<essed4)y what 
men know or do. Students who dis<4?unt all "mere" accomplislinunt .on 
still be moved by qualities of being. 

I have suggested that among the mechanisms througli which higl^er 
education innuences moral J' clupnitnt id students is first, w^iai we 
teach, second, the norms and procedures of scholarly and scieniific 
disciplines, and third, the mfluence of teachers a^ friciids^nd models. But 
each of these is subject to ns own mt^uic* its own distortion** and palhul- 
ogics, wherc'fcy it serves not the dcvelopmenc bui the cunstriction rfr 
deformation of tlio^moral life. Titis is dear, for example, wi.cr a? think of 
the teacher as friend or mo<icl 



"Porsonaliim" and "Charisma" * ^ 

Personal ties between teachers and i^tudents at lea^c make mvjre difficult 
the application of what sociologists call '^iniversalistic*' standards, the 
judgment of performance iliher than uf person (Sgme may not think that 
such a bad thing 'flic commitment of higher education to the meritocratic 
principles of competitive excellence ts under sharp attack rigiit nuw.) But 
this problem may take the form tha! David Riesman and Ins colleagues 
have called '*pej;jonalisrn.*' TTl. s a pattern in wfiich teachers develop very 
cio^ ties \ulh a small group uf students who share then \iewjs about the 
world or a discipline (sometimes it is much the sanu hing) while largely 
ignoring the grea! majorUy of students wht* do not qualify as accolytcsor 
apprentice :,ue oehtfvers. In their stud> Acodcmtc lalucsanJMaisf^tiij 
(ion(6), Rjesman and his colleagues observed the W4> in which a group of 
social scientists in one institution created a tight m^oup aruund such a 
^special view of the world and also developed strong personal ties with a 
small group of students who, pcrhapi^ more foyalisi than the king(as is nut 
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uncommon for new con«rts). cime to regard the other lacuhy as "'he 
enemy camp." This prcmaiure commitment to an orthodoxy, this kind ol 
mtcHectual closure, surely cannot have been lo the bcnetii.cither of their 
intellectual or moral dcvclopmcm. In adauwn. the faculty members in this 
group began to judge students not primarily on what they had learhe^f 
their subjects, but on whether they had acquireS the appropriate view of 
the world- whether, in short, they had been cpnverftd to the. ptcfcrreti 
intellectual or social style. And they rewarded students who had and 
punished those who had not. The dangers of teaching becoming; mdoctri- 
rtatlon. and the substitution of new orthodoxies for old. «s always present, 
especially in relatively invertebrate diik.plines like the social sciences; the 
'danger is greater when deep personal involvements increase the possi1)ilities 
for these pnvate converKons. And yet. having noted the danger, it is still 
true that personal ties, when not m the service of a doctrine, can be a 
powerful force in the moral development ot students There is a fine Une 
between a student's fruitfvjl comiPiiment to a style «l work and.ihought 
and bis conversion to a coastricting orthodo\> And we need to imd out 
more about the ditfeience. 

SimOaJly. the powerful tcachei who «rves as a mtxle: lor his itudents 
can e:iplon thai power to become J gum. a spiritual leader who has 
enormous attraction tor the young because he short <ircuit!, the dilTicult 
pursuit of truth b> simpl>. havnng u all himseil Max Weber ( ?. p 140). m 
the essay from which I have alrrady quoted. sp..ke pas^ionaieK ot the 
mora! constraints on the teacher not to use his podium preach a social 
or political d<Ktiinc, not lo assume, in Weber's terms, the rranilc ot a 
Icadei of youth Bui he knew also how mms (rfrman Nouih of his. day (as. 
also some in America todav ) seek in .ollrpe tor xome uli'imatc naih. s^^me 
transcendent philoH>Dh> which will gi've mea^ ■ i lo life and the hmes He 
has these students to iheir teachers "Yes. bui we happen to come to 
lectures m order lo exp<f«en.e something miue (ban mere anai>scs and 
statemests of fact ' Vnd to ^hl^ he oppijsed his ov.n stern and austere 
conception ot!l«!ea.-he. \r !e -The e.r.., " he rephes ".sthat thcv .^ek m 
Ihe profesHjr y^methmK J.ru-.em !t,»r *hjt Mands b<t..re ihem Thev erase 
3 leader and not . lea.he.- But *c are pla.ed up.-n iK- ptatto'.-n s^^leh a-, 
teachers Jnd the« are '^o d.tiei^r.; :h.n£s as ,.ne .an readiK see " 

I understand We*^. het< mean thai «he rcUt.or, . ! ^ea.her and 
student cannot iis.> Nf <>r . *hwh ;h<fe n n-onl devd-pment bu' 
lather that the mora! Jcc!- pn,er' .irr- .-u^ht r.... he .-he pu,r...se of 
our teaching hut r.fhe. a pr ' ' ''at and h..* -ea.h We are 
not German 'e^-'^ ' '"'0 ' ^'^'^ ' ''''' > '-^ P'-*' 
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fomis. The d'^tance, social and emotional, between us and oy^ students is 
inOnitely narrower than it wa^ for 'Weber and^his 'contemporaries. And 

, that^ 1 think, is all. for the good. We sec some of the severe and long- 

Tdclayed reactions to the conditions described by Weber in the current 
turmoil^and disarray of Gejpman universities. And yet, the yearning for new 
i%Uglons,'both ocular *and sacred, with their promises of systems of 
ultimate truth in a confusing worlds cair still be seen in our classrooms. 
The opportunitifes for cvangehcal missionary work are there, especially in 
our ever more informal teaching arrangements,, our ^perhaps overly 
pcisonalized styles, our relentless attitudes jf friendliness and often 
pseu'do-intiiuacy. We find those opportunities, too, in the current attacks 
on thc-stnjcfures of thought and the norms of inquiry of the disciplines 

l| themselves. As>e observe the fashionable pursuit of educational innova- 
tions[ almost for their own sakes, innovations that are frequently 
accQpipanied by attacks on the "narrow, ossified, specialized .disciplines,'* 
we.migbt reflect on the e.Ktent to which the disciplines, b> providing us 
with externaf criteria and the machinery for forcmg us to confront nega- 

. ttve pvidence, serve the moral growth of students and teachers as much as 
they do the growth of knowledge. We all are, for the most pari, extremely 
indulgent to our own pieties. We need the help both of critical colleagues 
wlw are competent in our fields and of impersonal rules inquiry to 
prevent from ac(5uinng followers rather than teaching students. What- 
ever {hat &hv>riv,omings. must discipline-based departments supply both, 
some other ways of organizing instruction do not. That fact, and not 
• necessanly ''blind stubborness,*' may at least partly account for the 
survival of the academic department in the face of widespread.criticism. 



Concluiion: Orr Research and Policy 

I said at the Marl that these observations were meant to suggest some 
duections iuf lesearch. The design of suJi research should, of course, be 
determined b> the jiatuie of the problem and the resources available and 
not by any .tlunl>U>gical doctrines. But while my own bias is that of 
someone who work., chiefiy ihrougli large scale survey research, my guess 
IS that many ot ihe issues 1 have been discussing are not. in our present 
state of krvowiedge. nust usefully Mdied througli sample surveys. On the 
uthjr hand, the anthrupolugical research tradition uf direct observation 
and quuhlative mterviewing is nul trtmgm the comiQunity that does most 
of Ihe research on higher education. There ti^^ then, a gap between our^ 
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research traditions and training, and the kinds of problems I have been 
discussing. If we think those problems are important, we ought to try to 
close the gap. 

Second, the questions surrounding the moral education of students in 
colleges and universities have clear implications for educational policies. 
Elsewhere I have distinguished between the public and the private lives of 
higher education (9)-the public life involving all the discussions and 
decisions about financmg, organization, administration, and governance of 
institutions and systems; the private life of higher education comprising 
what actually goes cm. between and among students and teachers, the 
actual processes of teaT:hing and learning. The moral development of stu- 
dents, insofar as il occurs, lies at the heart of the private life of higher 
education. But policies are made largely in the other sphere, and yet these 
policies shape the conditions under which teaching and learning go on. We 
need continually to remind mirselves and those who make these policies 
that ultimately the aim of the public Hfe of higher education should be the 
health and vitality of its private Mfe.'WIicn those who make policy lose 
sight of that connection, as the> do, we must remind them of it, firmly 
and often. Better yet, we ouglu to pursue research which enables us to 
show them just what th^ connections are between the public and the 
^pjivate, between policy and learning. That may be the most important 
contribution the research community can make to the world of higher 
education which we both study and serve. 
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The American publk has histdncaH> been ambivalent about the lawyer 
He has been siry ultaneously folk hero and folk villain. Even loda> against 
the joint negaUve backdrops of Watergate and The Paper Chase, that same 
ambivalence persists. Uecentl> coupted moie favorable than Ainfavorable ^ 
depletions of lav?yets in televfsion dramas, and the near<aricature of la\y^ 
professors in The Paper Chase liaS cert-mly 'not deceased or even 
stabilix^d the flow of applicants to law school. 

But the conceiru and dissatisfactions vah the Itgal* profession that 
inhere in iny subject, miJtal development, ethics, and the professional 
education of lawyers, have deep roots and recurring manifestations. As I 
shall try lO show, they are not Very far along the road to satisfaction.' 

What IS at issue is the set of relationships among the three variabliJi> ^^et 
forth in the title nnx^uX dcvelupraent, ethics, anJ the professional educa 
tion of lawyers. How are, lawyers foqnally trained to exercisc*professional 
responsibility as practitioners? Is tliere a basic ethic which underlies and 
determines the behavior of lawyers? l5ow,tlues that ethic, if any , comport 
with commonly accepted moral precepts? 

And, to jump to my.concjusioni The for.aal tiammg of lawyers not 
conducive to establishing a common ethos, m major respects such common 
ethos as docs exist is eiUier m^unsistcnt with cornmonly awvcptcd notions 
Df fairness an\l justice or is agibiguous. 'Law studeiits arrive aX law school 
with established notions of mor;|riiy^ the law school is a pcpuHarly* 
inhospitable place to inculcate rlioiaf standards, and the standards of the 
legql profession are themselves ambiguous about essential concepts. 

• » < 
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Moral Development . 

Let 'me turn to the first of the three variables of m> title, moral develop- 
nient. Without attempting a sophisticated definition, 1 mean by words 
Ijke "moral" and "moral development" the set , of basic values such as 
honesty, justice, .'fairness, and responsibihty. What then is the relationship 
between the moral development of the future lawyer the law student -at 
the time lie or she ei^ters law school and the shaping^institutions, the 
school, and the legal profession? 

In most of the United States, one cannot become a lawyer without 
having graduated from a lav^ school approved b> an official accrediting 
agency. Since World War 11, a bachelor's degree has become a condition 
precedent for admission to most law schools. .Tliis requirement of a 
bachelor*s degree for a^anusrion to laW school has two highly significant 
consequences on the receptivity and adaptability of the student body to 
further moral development. For one, it assures that the law student is 
about 22 years old when he or ^he enters law school and between 25 and 
26 upon admissior} to th& bar. At those ages, how susceptibje mor'al 
attitudes ate to change without traumatic intervention -is highly 
debatable. 

The bachelor*s degree requirement also assurci* that law students come . * 
from the sector of the population which graduates from college. Until the . ^ 
last five years, the actual law school population in the United States has ^ 
consisted almost entirely of white males. 

This profile of the law student pcfpulatujn has undergone signifitarii ^ 
alteration during the past decade. The peicentage of women has doubletl' * ^ 
and doubled again un, the case of oui oWn law scli5pK from a jfaiffi^ 
constant 5 percent to this year's 30 percent of the entering <^li\sst' **lf 
Deliberate efforts to enroll minority students principally black ariu " 
chicano liave produced parallel increjiscs for these populations.. j*^. ^ 
This diversificOftiun of student populations may also have Jjversifie^pl^. 



from what it has always been. So far as, peer impact on values is concerned, 
the law student pegr group doe^ nut appear to differ significantly frorn 
peer groups students belonged to before c^rmiag to law school. 

What, then, of the professional education? To what extent can. the 
educational institution affect its students in these matters? To what extent 




does it? 
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Profession&l Education of Lawyers » - 

It is difficult to conceive of educational institutions tiiat are structured 
more poorly to inculcate moral attitudes in their students than are 
university law schools, the primary schools for lawyers. Consider these 
aspects of legal education iiiMhe United States: 

1; The faculty-student ratio a heritage of the development oKlegal 
education in the large lecture hall assures that the average class size is at 
least 70. 

2. Until the most recent decade, legal education was almost entirely 
theoretical, analytical, or conceptual. There was little real-world expe- 
rience and jitst slightly more simulation. The leaching niethodology was 
didactic with the Socratic method its lyghest or lowest foim, depending on 
which variation on that *theme was pla>ed. To the extent that there was an*' 
**affective" component, its pupposcis and effect were to increase intel- 
lectual performance. 

3. ^ The' orientation of most law faculty is that of skepticism, moreover, 
liberal ideology and notions of academic restraint tend to preclude 
deliberate efforts to affect the moral standa^rds or values of the students. 

4. Tlie demands of universities for scholarl> public ition sharply curtail 
the involvement of the faculty in the practice of law. Further, althougli 
ihc divorcement of university^law faculty from the practice is not quite 
total and is probably less today than. a decade or two ago, in the main 
those who become law professors are exceptionally able law students who 
either decide that they do not want to practice law at all, or after several 
years of practice, decide (o leave to become law professors, in many 
instances because they do not like what lawyers do. 

Thus, although mo- are intensely interested in the theory and workings 
of the law. members of law faculties in the Unitc'd Slates lend to hove 
little interest in the morid, ethical, or professional problems of lawyers r/m/ 
lawyers. Courses in law school oii profe?bSional responsibility or ethics have 
invariably been at the low end of the curriculum status scale Law school 
research on tho problems of the legal profession has been scanty. 

There are, however, signs of change m academe, although u is too soon 
to assess their performance. The first is the advent of clinical legal educa 
t!on in substantial measure withm the past 10 years, so that law snidents 
now have an opportunity to experience in a structured-cnvironmenl the 
* ways and woes of the lawyers. The second is the increased frequciky w*th 
which young law faculty have become members of the b.u of the states in 
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which they teach (a shift of professional pattern), making it possible for 
them to handletfcgal matters^-usually of the indigent or "public interest" 
variety-in a professional way. Thus, there is a footing on which a small 
bridge'tb the practicing profession might be built. / 

But the short of it is that, as a result of history, structure, student 
characteristics, and faculty constituency, the university law school has 
been ati inhospitable place for the inculcation of moral attitudes or even 
professional responsibility. ' * 

There is enough in the previous p^jragraphs, I think, to suggest that the 
university law school, the principal educational institution concerned with 
the training of lawyers, Jias done and probably can do little in the way of 
inculcatirtg moral values. B'lt if the concept of morals is expanded so as 
either to include what might more appropriately be called ''professional 
socialization," or is viewed as mteracting with standards of professional 
responsibility, the question changes to. Huw can or does the educational 
institution teach or inculcate these attributes of professionalism? * 

Until the Civil War, legal education was dominaterfby |he ;ipprenticeship 
system, s\ith academic legal trainmg being both voluntary and also pbying 
for the most part a supplementary role. Subsequently, academic legal 
training provided an alternate route of admission to the bar, in a numbef 
of states, a combmatiun of both formal academic training and apprentice- 
ship was then required fo»^ admission. 

Precepts of ethics and professional responsibility mi addition to sKills 
training were learned in this period through exposure to the supervising 
lawyer, the master of the riid'^*'?r -apprentice relationship. The embryonic 
lawyer was socialized by gbscrving and doing. Of course, this was an 
atomistic form of education, depending upon the individual lawyer who 
served as master. But external conditions weic conducive to the applica- 
tion of common standards. There were relatively few lawyers, most had 
the same kinds of practices so that professional problems were similar. 
All -from pace setter to transgressor were highly visible to the others. 
Peer pressure could be exercised effectively. 

This is not to say that the public was satisfied with the standards or their 
exercise. Three times, at least in our history during the colonization 
period, ,rminediately following the American Revolutton. and during 
Jacksonian populism there were concerted efforts to abolish the legal 
profession, movements which have their parallels in otiier nations. It is to 
say. however, that the appi^nticeship systcju of the early period of the 
development of the American legal profession paformed the function tf 
inculcating profefsional standards. 



Professional Education of Lawyers • . - * ^ 

. But formal education ultmiatelv supplanted the apprenticeship sy^em, 
today it has. preempted the field. Indeed, few states require any appren- 
ticeship at all before certificationJor the practice. 

This demise of the formal apprenticeship system has not, however, 
eliminated it. Althou^i more than half the number of American lawyers" 
still classify themselves as solo practitioners, by far the great majority of 
law graduates begm their careers as la\V enjployees of judges, lawyers, 
corporations, governmental institutions. In those positions they 
presumably learn standards of professional responsibility. How well tliis is 
done and what is learned, of course, depend upon the employer. Moreover, 
the structare of todaji^'s bar is different from that of the earlier era. 
Lawyers now tend to specValize so that professional problems are not 
pervasively shared, in the metropolitan areas where the majority of lawyers 
practice, peer controls have diminished because of lack of repetitive 
contacts among lawyer^ and because -of the low visibihty of individual 
lawyers. 

Thus, it is probable thai socialization of the law student to the legal 
pr*oression takes place primarily through the apprenticeship system and 
not under the aegis of the educational institution. 

r 

Notions of Professional Responsibility 

Suppose, however, as is now bang pressed upon American law schools by 
the prmcipal accrediting agency, the American Bar Association, law 
schools seriously cmdertuok lu inculcate notions of professior.al responsi- 
bility to their students to sociah/& ihcMu to that extent at least. Apart^ 
from pedagogicanind methodological problems, what would be the central 
theme? 

Ejet me propose three dillerent possible standa'^rds describing the relation- 
ship of the lawyer's value structure to that of his client: 

1. A lawyer should do ever> thing for his client that k lawful and that the 
client would do for hunself if he had the lawyer's skill: 

2. A lawyer nccti not jo foi his cheni that which the lawyer thinks is 
unfair, unconscionable or over-reaching, even if lawful. 

3. A lawyer must not do for his client that which the lawyer thinks is 
unfair, unconscionable or over-reaching, even if lawful. 

It will be giving away no professional secrets lo tell you thai the first 
standard of behavior is the one that is largely applied in a contested 
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judicial matter; this I shiill call the total client commitment model. The 
second.-standard of beha\aor is officially recognized as appropriate for 
nori'iitigated matters; this I shall call the indi\idual preference model. The 
: third standard is no part of official doctfiiie* 

I ^ould now like to discuss the implications of these models with 
respect to both the actual behawor of lawyers and the educational system. 
.(I should emphasize that in discussing these i^odcls of lawyer behavior, I 
ani not covering the tot|ility of the rules of professional behavior or the 
entire ireach of the codes. Many other aspects of the lawyer's professional 
respNDnsibility are treated in these rules and codes, some of which may also 
present, problems of the type 1 am here discussing. Indeed, there are 
established professional restraints even under the total client commitment 
modeL*^ly focus, however, is on what I consider to be a primary problem 
of professional behavior, and my remarks are limited to that problem.) 

The first' model derives from the adversary system that Anglo-American 
form of dispute .resolution in^hich an impartial tribunal presides over a 
contest in which the parties have the assigned roles of representing their 

^^own interests to the maximum. That system puts to the parties the 
functions 'of issue dei.nition, of presenting evidence id their own behalC, 
and of cliallexiging the evidence of the other party. There is no obligation 

, to assist the other side, indeed, to JO so would be a violation of the total 
client'COmmitment model, the obligations of the {professional representa 
tive, the lawyer. To the complaint that the professional obligation should 
be m6re even-handed, the classic response is that uf Samuel Johnson, as 
reported by Boswell (2): 

^ Sir, a lawyer has no business with the justice or injustice of the cause 
which he undertak<r*s, unless his client asks his opinion, and then lie is 
bound to give it honestly^ The justice or injustice of the cause is to be 
decided by the judge. . . A lawyer is to do for his client all thai his 
clieiit migiit fairly do for himself, if he could. If, by a superiority of 
2ttention. of knu^^ledge. of skill, and a better method of cominunica 
tion, he has the advantage of his adversary, it is an advantage to which 
he is entitled. . . . 

Baron Dramwell (3) has^ another classical statement: 

A client is entitled to say to his counsel, **l want your advocacy, not 
your judgment. I prefer that of the Court*** 

Tlie lawyer tfms has no difficulty with the question **How can you 
represent him when you know lie*s guilty?** For the law requires that the 
, issue be contesjed and that the lawyer represent his client s position as 
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well as he can, whatever he may believer or know about the client's guilt If 
the murderer walks home free because of his lawyer's skill, and not 
because he didn't do n, that is no more than the legal system demands 

Thc^ dilemma of ends and means is as acute here as anywhere. The 
thoughtful lawyer must keep telling himself that altliough the result in a 
particular case may seom unfair or unjust, and I by no means intend to 
surest that this is always a clear-cut determination in tUe \or\g run the 
system works the best results.in the greatest number of cases. So stated, 
however, it seems clear that there appears to be a basic clash of values 
bctw.een the adversary system ethic and that of the ordinary person 
observing that pcpccss. ^ 

But the problem, even within the adversary system, is more complex To 
^ake an archtype, iijs received wisdom that in addition to his obligation to 
represent the **guilty," in the carrying out of that oblSgation the criminal 
defense lawyer muJt employ every lawful technique. Thus. lieA'ross- 
examines to in^peach opposition witnesses he knoW^-a^e telling the 
truth; he exploits evidence adduced by the other side which is in hi^ 
client's favor, even though he personally believes or knows the evidence to 
be false or mistaken. That he may not suborn perjury or deliberately 
d<*Mroy relevant evidtuce is of vourse a rhcasure of restraint on his total 
commitment to his client. But these other techniques surely seeip out of 
line with traditional notions of fair play;jnd just resull. 

To the extent that American'* legal education has 6ecn toncerned with 
the ethic of the legal profession, the total client-commitment role of the 
lawyer jn the adversary system has been its focus, a rok/which raises the 
'ftmdamental clash of values to which I have previous}<feferred And that 
clash is dr matically and sharply perceived by law stvidents. 

Once' agam, however, the problems do not stop [here. It is necessary i(> 
turn to those activities that lake np by far the buIR of time of the lawym 
of the Umted States, the iion-litigaimgaciivitieS'OfAiegoti::ting,counseling» 
planning. What do the accepted standards say Jhout these roles'' How ^ 
should the lawyer res^ .nd when his client wishes ti>xgk advantage of one * 
with whom he deals, advantage the lawyer believes i » be unfair in the 
circumstances but whith the law diows? fur example, what is the lawyer's 
responsibility when the client proposed that he draH the terms of an 
agreement the Ijwyer believes to be unfair to ihe other side, which may 
not be represented by a law>er at all? What abl5ut the form lease for a 
low-mcoine apariirieni hjusc, oiafied by a lawyer, which cleverly nullifies 
the tenant's riglits? 6i Mie lauyer who discoveru an escape hatch m/he 
most recent anii-pollution legislation which will enable his client to avoid 
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conforming and to continue polluting despite his own views on the 
undcsirability of that outcome?. 

As I have already indicated, that part ^f the American Bar As:>wcmtlon^ 
Codc .pf^Profcsslonal Responsibility which deals with this problem (the 
previous version scarcely dealt with it) is contained in the group 
..precepts known as Ethical Considerations, And these precepts give the 
lawyer the unequivocal instruction that his behavior is up to htm. In the 
words of the relevant sections (1 ): f 

... In the .final analysis, however, the lawyer should always remember 
that* the decision whether to forego ^legally available objective^) or . 
. methods because of non-legal factors ts ultimately for the client and 
nut for himself. In the event that the client in a non-adjudicatory 
matter insists^upon a course of conduct that is contrary to the judg 
mcnl and advice of the lawycr^but not prohibited by Disciplinary 
Rules, the lawyer may withdraw from the employment. 

In the exercise cf his professional judgment on those decisions which 
are for his detisrmination in the handling of a legal matter, a lawyer 
ctShould always act m a manner consistent with the best interests of hts 
client. However, ^hcn an action m the best mteresi,of his client seems 
« to him^to be unjust, he may a^k his chcnt for permission to forego 
such action. 

These precepts remit the decision on how to behave to the mdmdual 
lawyer. No general institutional rule is to be observed except that it is up 
10 the individual. This is the individual preference model. Ti\cre is an 
apparent out, however. The lawyer need nut continue hih presentation. He 
may withdraw. Bu( this pcuviso assumes that the client Is free to seek 
another la^wycj who cxcrctscs.his individual prefefcncc* differently. 

It Is here that the other vanablcs in m> subject moral development and 
professional education of lawyers r^tufn lor consideration. What is 
essentiall) at issue h how the lawyer *s individual vaiue structure his 
moraPtty sAould relate to his client's desir^, as:^unung a» always that the 
desires are lawful Tu recapitulate. Tlie students arrutr at law school with 
fairly well>establi$lied mJividual cudcs. the faculty has the timitatiuna I 
iiave previously desuribed. and there i& no mandate frum the professiofi to 
which one can turn for help except, uf wuuisc. the mandate of mdtvidua! 
preference. 

A Single Standard for Office and Courtroom* 

It is in these arcumstances ihat another charactenstic of the American 
legal profession appears the lack uf «s fv^rmal separation between liti^ting 
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and nonliilgating lawyers here, like the division bciwccn banisicr and 
» solicitor in En^and. a pattern which appears m other countries as well In 
those environments, enforcement of dfffercnt precepts of conduct is 
prwumably slnlpler because different personnel perform different func- 
tions. But In'thisKOuntry, the absence of the separation means that the. 
American lawyer embodies in himself, at least as a theoretical matter, alt 
possible Tolcs of the lawyer. For him to apply different standards of 
betavior as he^moves from one lolc to another would be difTicult at best 
But ihc second standard leaves the question of participation in unfair 
transactions that arcMawful and to his client's benefit to his own discre- 
tion. One can surely anticipate that the lawyer will rely upon the accepted 
standard of behavior that derives from the environment of the adversary ^ 
system and do for his client that which is lawful even though unfaif or 

unjust.' 1. 1 

' T^js, one scnses-alihough ihctc-n-htile hard evidence that the actual 
standard of representation does not djffer between the courtroom and the 
office, despite the fact that the grtlculaicd standards could be applied! 
differently. ' 

What does all this imply lor the professional education of lawyers For 
the educational institution? « 

OJte could communicate these ide^s to the law student and urge either 
the total clienKommitment model ur the individual prefere*^ce model as 
■ the future lawyer's ethical standard. If the former, the moral value system 
of the student becomes irielevant m determining lus behavior But there is 
reason to predict thar the model will go down hard when it « applied 
outside the courtroom -For there seems to be something a^uss when the 
accepted standard of behavior -the ethic of the profession is one of 
lending professional asststan^. to ovcr-reachmg conduct 

The alternative (he mdmdual preference model pre^^nts the cduca 
tional institution wuh two pi»-Aibiiities The tlrsi, is to e\p*Jsc in cuch 
troubled situation the relevant moral values that obtain and the variety. ot 
professional considerations thjt nu> also be rdevant, calling upon tlie 
student to make his choice * beliavtor m a mor- sclt perceiving way 
Value claritlcatUHi may have plate here Bui it is not very clear how 
pcdagogically sound this would be It all answers to a problem are- 
generally accepiabic, how mudimMglu ^an bj added to Uanr M»lu;ion b^- 
this type of cxposqie^ 

the other possibility -Aoutd he tor ihe cdutjni^rfai tnuuution atiuina 
lively to attempt to change t!ic \alues ot pretcrenvcs oU/ie students Tliat 
undertaking would not only require a udualh dtuctcm approach to lepi 
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education from Ibe current one, u slso suggests that f3aili> diovld \k 
appointed not only because of iheit ttadittunal ^\)mpeien^ of schobrshjp 
and leachlgg, but also because thc> possess the **right** values to he 
lransn!tt<d*to theh students. One vv^nders about the dunensujns of the 
struggles 2nioDg'!unvcrstt> boards of trustees, admrnmutiun, ind faculty 
wcre^ttei crJterfon for appointment to be accepied. 

A different approach woM be foi the educational institutions through 
l^crsuadoa fp effect a chzn^ .n the proPestonal ethi^. iv the ihnd model 
initially proposed* A lawyer musi uur*assi$t his *;hcni m unfan. uncon 
sdonable or ovcr*resching conduct even though lawfu" This, of course, 
ralses^ the same pedagogical problems as the second one. 

I smpect there is no^signiGcant consensus on thcs^ issues Perhaps oui 
views turn on the roles m wtuwh we see ourselm when wv wunsidci them. 
Do we see ourseivts as chents. as men and wumen without Uv^>ers dealing 
with others who arc rcptcsenied by lawyers, as Uv^yers themselm. or 
perhaps as unlnvolved critics of the socul scene'* 

Mu^, but ccrianrfy not all, of iKc hisi^^riw ar^u vunent hostihty toward 
bwyers derutt, I behcvt. from the wlash v.f values bel^^en the basac 
professional eihic as I ha^ts depivtcd it and *-ummon notions of rtH)ral^^^ 
and fairness, Agamst the background J the ddemnxis I have suggested, 
legal ^ucatc^s ha»T? been fe5w:umt to enier the arena My prediction is 
that they will ccinunuc to be so 
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! 

As part of the program of this conference on moral development ! have 
been cAtftl to speak briefly on educational reform in underdeveloped 
countries. 

As morahi> and morals are commonly understood m individualistic 
terms, thetr tcJatiotf to education may not be readily seen. The actual 
problems of edu..atiun in underdeveloped countries aie very grave. Their 
caus<^ IS not primarily that education is not more effective there in 
fostering a,mung the people n\oral atiitudes in (he ordinary^eiise but that 
education is grossly inadequate from the poim of view of promoting 
development. In many lUi^tances, education there ts, in fact, miseducatiun, 
and its impact is antidcvelopmenial. 

The shortcomings m their educational systems are manifold, as I will 
disuiss later. A n[iai» cause, besides pv>veriy , is the seir.shness of those in 
" the upper strata uf the society who hold power m these countries and do 
so rather independently of their constitutions, fliey have not been 
prepared to take the consequences of the goal of reaching greater equality, 
which they commonly pronounce. Instead, they have been bent on 
perpetuating ifiose cdhcaOonal systems that preserve their traditional 
privileges. 

If we arc prepared to extend morahly from the private to the public 
!iphere, this behavier of the upper vla&ses can certainly be censured as 
immoral. Econumisis and other social scientists have commonly 'ried to 
shy away from suJi valuitiun* and have been proud of U, maintaining that 
a value-free attitude lesuHcd to *>rofes5ionahsm/' i am, in that sense, an 
old-fashioned political economist. 
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1 feel that I stand on firm logical gr&und since valuations are always with 
us in all research, however purely factual we try to make it look. There 
must be questions before answers can be given. There is no view except 
from a viewpoint. In the questions raised and the viewpoint applied, 
valuations are involved. A disinterested research there has never been and 
can never be..' 

The classical and early neo-dassic^l authors founded their thinking on 
the utilitarian moral philosoj^hy. which \yas» in turn, founded upon the 
hedonistic associational psychology. Both are long since outmoded. ! have^ 
to make my value premises explicit and 1 have to give rational reasons why 
I have chosen them. 



II 

But let me come to the fac's. The colonial era ended b> leaving the masses 
of people ui the newly independent countries mostly untouched by any 
formal education. There are exceptions/one of which should be of special 
interest to my present audience. In its short time a colonial power in the 
Philippmes. the Unsted States dilTered from th< English, the Dutch, and 
the French m other parts of South Asia, in ihat thev placed more emphasis 
on education of the people. Except in the Philippines and in a few other 
colonies, the mam objectne was to tram a small section of the population 
to serve as clerks, minor officials of all sorts, and. in the British colonies, 
even as higher administrative functionaries and to some extent as profes- 
sionals. It IS important to state that this fnterest of ihe colouul powers was 
thorouglily shared by the upper strata in the colonies who were eager lu 
avail themselves of the opportunities to pri»rit b> serving their masters 

These elite schools were regularly of a "literary'* or "academic" type 
(wnat is^iow called •'general") more so than their counterparts in the more 
developed countries at that time. Little attention was given to science and 
still less to technual subjects .Students commonl> expected to be 
"dcskmen * who would noi soil tlicir hands. Importance was given to 
passing examinations and acqtiirwig status, practij^a! training for life and 
work was ignored. 

Wherever there was much o\ a Iiheralum movement, educational re!orn^ 
stood higli on ifte agenda. And attei independent^', acmands were olten 
raised that the entire system ol educaiion should be "rev^ luiiom/ed " But 
this IS exactly what did not happen. The explanatbui is. ot course, that the 
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anning of independence did not work great changes on the people or their 
society. 

The educational establishment Is part of the larger insntunonal system 
which includes thp social and economic straiification, the distribution of 
property, and the power relations. It embodies strong vested interests of 
administrators, teachers, students at^, above ail, the families in the 
powerful upper strata who do not want to undermine their position, which 
is bolstered by the inherited school system. 



in 

There has been, however, one reform idea continually expressed with 
seemingly great determination- the extension of popular education and the 
liquidation of illiteracy. This represents the mam and almost the only 
break with the elite ideology from the colonial era. Literacy is needed for 
acquiring skill in all (IMs. Moreover, widespread literacy i:. a prerequisite 
for any attempt to create an integrated nation wipi wide participation of 
the people. 

The goal has been limited, however, to primary schools. Unfortunate^, 
this implies downgrading adult education, particularly literacy classes. But 
such adult education is needed now to help reach universal literacy in the 
shortest possible time. For another thing, adult education, with emphasis 
on literacy, could help to make the school education of tThiidren more 
effective. All the inf^rmatiun we have suggests that children living in an 
illiterate surrounding can more easily lapse into iUiteracy. 

In some underdeveloped countries, efforts have been made to build up 
adult (Education. But not much has come out of it. When a country "goes 
Comnuinist/' however, a vigorous literacy campaign is usually waged to 
make the whole peviple literate v^/ithin a few years. There should be 
nothing sinisteriy communistic about this particular policy line. 
Meanwhile, in many underdeveloped countries, uficmployed higli School 

,and university graduates continue tu crowd into the cities. It has proved 
impossible to get them out m the villages and the urban slums to teach the 
masses of people to read, write, and reckon. Many of the graduates aje 

.radical, but they apparently do not identity themselves with the huge 
underclass. 
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. • IV 

So far, efforts have been directed toward enlarging, as rapidl> as possible, 
the number of children admitted to primary scl.ools This means that these 
wuntries start out facing great difficulties. For one thing, children of 
school age form a much larger percentage of Mie population than in our 
countries. And there are at the start fewer school buildings, teachers, 
textbooks,, and whoever or whatever else is needed to run scliools. 

The declared purpose has been to give priority to increasing elementary 
schoohng. Whai lias actually happened in most underdeveloped countries, 
however, is that the number of students' in secondary school has been 
rising much faster and the number in postsecondary schooling has 
mcreased still more rapidly. This has happened in spite of the fact that 
secondary ^fuolmg seems to be three to five imies more expensive than 
.primary schooling, and schooling at the ternar> level five lo seven lijnes 
more expensive ttian at the secondary level. Lveii more remarkable is the 
fact that these tendencicb seem rather more accentuated in the poorest 
countries, which start out with man> fewer children in primary schools 
and \v:hich should have the sUunge^ reasons to follow oui ihc program of 
giving primary schoohng the higliest priority. 

When this happens, it implies that the school sysiem has been allowed tw 
lel a swelling stream ol pupils through the established channels without 
inierfering except b> trving lo enlarge those channels where the pressure is 
greatest. Those who can etTt^tivelv exert pressure are parents in the 
middle and upper strata. Here we see again how the school system is 
determined by ilie niefiahlarian economic and so*.ial stratification and the 
unequal distrJbutK)n of pin\er. ^ 



V 

I should warn. that most ol the .tattstics on education m underdeveloped 
countries exaggerate the accomph^l^meMts of thusc countries and cannot 
oe used with ifnv contidencc The figures lor hieric) usuaPy overestimate 
the acn^iiisp/ead vil literacy, particularly il we mean tha\degiee ot func- 
liTHTafmera^ that enables a person to make auy use o1 tl in hie and wu)rk 
JUkewisc'the eniollment figines gi\c an mllatcd acuuint of sdiooi. ^ 
performance, it by that we mean the extent to which children actually 
attend schooK The bias works most strongK lor primofv sch^mls and 
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more strongly for girls than for boys. It is also most accentuated in the 
poorest districts of the very poor countries. 

In South Asia, a large number of children who have enrollisd drop out or 
do not attend school regularly. If they do not drop out, they often 
become repeaters, which is mostly a prelude to'droppingout . In very poor 
countries such as India or Pakistan, usually fewer than half of those 
children who originally were enrolled complete primary school. In South 
Asia, this is called "wastage'* and ''stagnation." ^ 

irregular attendance, repeating, and dropping out represent a huge waste 
or resources. If the expenditure for primary schools were ex'J)ressed in 
terms of cost per child w^o successfully completes, primary school, it 
would be much greater than is commonly accounted for. Unfortunately, 
the CQSi per pupil so calculated would be particularly higli in poorer 
countries and the rural districts. The wastage is greatest where it can least 
6e afforded. 

Far too little attention is still given to this prf^lem. The legislation 
dealing with compulsory education is seldom enforced. Particularly in the 
poorer countries and the poorer districts a general lack of efficiency and 
discipline permeates the whole school system. • 

In primary achools. the supply of adequate classrooms, te^tt^ooks, 
writing paper« and other kinds of teaching aids is usually very inadequate, 
thougli more so m the poorest countries and the poorest regions. There is 
^almost everys^'here a lack of properly trained teachers, in most under- 
developed countries, the situation in primary Schools particularly in rural 
districts and the city slums where the masses live is almost desperate. 

In line with an evi^ tiaJition from precolomal and colonial times, and 
under the other-mentioned limiting conditions, teachinf^.becomes 
**bookisli/* even tliougli very few hooks and little wriling paper are 
available. 

I 

VI 

Teaching in the secundajy schools is usually somewhat better. But the 
attempts nude in some, countries to orient teaching to practical life, to 
impart useful skills, and. in particular, to gl\e rtiorc emphasis to vocational 
and technical education haCe had rt^latively little sncce*ss. 

The increase of vocational and teclmical schools liii^isually been very 
smalK and almost nowhere has the curri lium of the general secondary 
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schools, vvlicfe llic laigcr pari of llie exptuision has taken place, been 
modernized in any appreciable manner. - • 

This would seem aslonishing as there has been agreement among political 
leaders and experts for a long time that in this respect a radical change was 
needed. One reason for this conservatism is the scarcity of persons who 
can leach technical subjects. These people are also needed in government 
and industry, where, for the most part, they can expect higlier salaries and 
'social status than in the schools. -Moreover, instruction in sciences and 
other technical and vocational subjects requires often costlv laboratories 
and other technical aids. ^ ^ 

But most important'is the heavy weiglit of tradition from colonial and 
precolonial tunes. The dominating upper strata, who are "educated" as the 
term is used in underdeveloped countries, and articulate, have a vested 
interest in maintaining the cleft betweenjhe educated and thb masses The 
fact that, a. more practical vocational orientation m the secondary schools 
would require participation m manual work, which the> despise, and that 
it would presumably prepare stud^yit^ for jobs in which manual work is 
part of the routine, has contributed to making such schools less popular 
with the upper classes than the traditional general ones. 

In higJier education, as in other areas, the traditiolial ideas of what upper 
class elite education should be have intensified the difficulty ot changing 
from the old structure of colonial tunes to the new. Even more th.an al the 
secondary, the schools at the leriiar> level should, of course, be job- 
oriented and directed towaid preparing students for particular professions 
Nevertheless, they continue to produce an oversupply of generalssts 
trahied irv the humanities, iaw. sqcial sciences, and a sort of "academic" 
science, many oT whom ctmie to swell the ranks ol uiulorqualified ad:nm * 
istrators, clerks, and the educated unen^plo>ed. Meanwhile, professions 
stich as engineering, medicine, denu'^trs. pharmacology, and teaching, 
which need more piaditioners, are ignored. Agriculture, by far the most 
important industry in most underdeveloped countries, is paciiculaily 
disfavored. 



The views I have expressed hcie are not'uni) m> own but are shared by 
competent observers. Particulailv m India there has been much honest and 
penetrating discussion of the pioblems. though little action The c^cellent 
'Report of the luluHiHi^fi 0>tftftii\sn>n \^) is outspoken The educational 
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system "is tending to widen the gulf betwee^n the classes and the masses.*' 
The Commission concludes: / * 

"Itifljan education netfds a drastic reconstruction, almost a revolu- 
tion. .••'^^5 calls for a determined and large-scale action. Tinkering 
with/.the; existing situation, and moving forward with faltering steps, 
and lack of faith cap make things wor^e than before. 

The situation is even worse in Pakistan an4,not much better in most of the 
other countries in*S6utlj Asia- I refer to that huge region of under- 
developed countries Nvhose det^elopmeilt* problems 1 have studied 
intensively (see the last chapters in Auan Drama [l] and Chapter 6 in 
Challenge of Worlds Poverty (2])/A more cursory study of the literature 
has confirmed the impression that almost everywhere in the under- 
developed world the situation is similar. Although there are important 
differences among individual countries, broadly the picture is very much 
the same. 

In view of the very different historical backgrounds and4he many other 
conditioning factors in Latin America, in West Africa, and in North Africa, 
the con^^iderable similarities among these countries^are surprising. Tlie qpe 
underlying common trait is the political domination by a small upper and 
middle class. Tlie independent African* countries south of the Sahara are 
still in a "becoming born" situation, but there aie more than exceptional 
signs of the establishment of an elite class structure in many of these 
countries too. ^ ' ^ * 

Everywhere greater equality and raising the leveJsof living of the masses 
are pronounced as goals and almost everywhere the actual trends have 
been going towards greater inequality. Ttie develojfnlents in the educa- 
tional field upon which 1 have focused in this paper fit into that still 
broader framework. . • ^ 

I will have to be brief m sketching the reforms needed. The goal to make 
literacy universal should bj^taken seriously. Vigorous efforts should be 
made in adult educatibn. These efforts should bea closely rela'ted to -and, 
indeed be an extension of the activity of the schools. The universities 
should be engaged in this activity, which should also bring both professors 
and students nearer the people and. their probletiis. 

A main emphasis should ^be placed on elementary education, and more 
resources should be devoted to education at this stage. The main emphasis 
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, should be given to raising the qualitative standards of the primary schools. 
' Intensive efforts should be made to decrease the tremendous wastage of 
dropouts and repeaters. 

A cruciaftask is to increase the number and qualifications of trained 
leachers. The schools for this' training should be the "power plants" that 
generate moral and intellectual energy among tlie^tudents to prepare tlje 
people for development. • * 

Most underdeveloped countries should try to halt, or at least slow, the 
rapidly increasing efirollment in secondary and tertiary schools by raising 
the admission requirements. When I visited India in the spring of 1973, 1 
shuddered when I read in tli^ newspapers that there would'be one million 
more college graduates produced before the end of the decade. 

There is no reason why technicaU vocational, and professionaf training 
should not be increased substantially within t|je present (or even some- 
what smaller) secondary and tertiary education systems, providing more 
and belter graduates for teaching, farming, medical and paramedical work 
and all the other skills for which trained young people are so urgently 
needed. 

IX 

Many other reforms besides educational ones are needed in under- 
developed countries to spur develupment by decreasing inequality and at 
the same time increasing producttiity . Land tpform has almost everywhere 
been put on the agenda but usually been made a sham..Thoy need to 
overcome the "soft slate," improve their legislation and particularly their 
administration, and stamp out corruption, which now almost everywhere 
seems to be increasing. There is »i great need for spreading birth control, 
but a campaign for that purpose will not be effective unless througli other 
reforms the masses are made to feci that they are living in a dynamic 
society offering them more opp^fftumties to raise their levels of HvingAIJ^ 
these reforms must be fought for, planned, and ;ic{cdVij^n--bymcsc 
countries themselves. There is not much we can do^irrfhe outside about 
reforms relating to the social stratsfication and iht power structure. In the 
education field, expert advice from foreigners cannot be of great impor- 
tance, for the main problem Joes not concern pedagogics. And even their 
pedagogical problems are essentially different fromoi;rs. 

We can, of course, aid these countries by placing at their disposal free of 
charge or at concessional prices all sorts of equipment, by giving'aid to the 
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setting up of jmodem and effective teachers' training colleges, and even by 
helping , them n»lse. teachers' salaries, which arc now often scandalously 
low. But nfostly the rcforrQS have to be radical changes in entire school 
systems^which can only be engineered from within. 
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. In Hal, \ Apology. 'Socraies says to Callias. **!f your two sons \vcfc only 
colts or ^ullocks we could have hired a tralnfcr for them to make tficm 

* beautiful and good, and all that they should be, and our trainer would 
have been, I take It, a hojseman or a farmer. But now that they arc human 
beings, have you any trainer in your mind for them? Is there any one who 
understands what-ii man and a djUten tiughi to be?'* 

The problems of virtue and of jnoral development are ancteni ones. 
Socrates, was a teacher In' the, mode ^Professor Trow described, being as 
much a ijiodcl as^ }}edagoguc. To be Lre, he dlsfeg3rde4^ihc dress code of 
AthcnJi* and was notably untt^y. Kor shouici the outcome of lys trial be ^ 
forgottcrtv for he W4iS executed fui teachmg false gods and c^jtupimg the 
youth. ' ^ « . 

Dewei and Tufts (2) In their text on Ethics mamtamed lliat Uic moral 
educat|an of PlaitJ and Aristotle »»as /urther^d hut unt> b> jhe teachmgi 
of Soaai(» but ilso by his exci^uium. Once the aiy fathfcrs had decreed 
tbc execuUon of their beloved te^vhcr. Plato and /Vristotle vodd nevei 
again a<^cpi-aiahort!y .without qbesiion. ' An4 tmce you question 
authority, you an never apm accept the answer that authority moit be 
ebeyed just because it Is authority. Among the ancient Jews^alsj, as. 

. Devfey and* Tufts no|ed, the rulers who insisted «nost strongly on obedt" 
ence to authority and on pious adherence to the letter of the law were 

^ themselves conuj^t and enriched thcifiiclvti at the expense ^ ;ht ,'>eoplc 
Nothing undermi^tes authority so much osxts ovtn'conuptfon, vej.w j. 
'and sclf-m.tcrest, " - t 

Mr. titistol arid I agree that the n^el one holds of motal development ^ 
Is consccjuential |**>f attempt* to mfldenwe ii tnd fu« allsu^ial ^pphcaiions. 

K*5-MH4K}657 4ftil b> Re?4^;«vh Cun\ ^m^S! J5. l>Mfh nemi ihe Niiwftai Imntwic 
of MenmUlcaUh. fMbJk H«Uh:knto^ { ^ ^ . 
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in addUlon» 1 rfull try u> riww Uut the niodet fc$ auvol fot fc$e3fch and 
mmJtemcnK The model Mu Kimol and ftofcssof Schx^-att/ adhetc to tt 
diametrically opposite to the one Uhall defend. Mora? development U not 
a purpose but, a by-product of teaching, on ihh I agiee with Piofess6ir 
Trow* Iht quesuon was laised thb mommg whether persons wUh dif 
fcreni moral aims can &hJtc a common educatfon. I believe not only tliat 
they can, but that moral conflict itself un be educatJonsl H Is not the 
answers bat the questions s^Ked that both sho^ and stunubte tnoral 
dc\tlopmeni. I shall return to tlwt point. 



Models ot htoml D«veloiim«nt 

How one measures moral dcvelupment depends on the mo^cl uf moral 
developnwni one adopts '^me >ear^ ago. the Bmct t>pc abiUty tests, in 
the 0OW of thetr early suw^ess. jsovlded a mcKlet Tlut ftiirant moral 
growth was mcasuted as pt upottwn^te achievement at an addli norm or 
norms specified m advance b> the test voYistruciut U -^oialyevdopmcnt 
follows the »me model is abiht% Jewlapmcnt. the some M^^^omctrtc 
methods are applicable. T]«?tc aic. huwevcr. t^u aiher model] jihe praflle 
miidcl and the stapj«sequcp.e mudel 1 wiOi matot> tu ptcjeni f >me of the 
psychomeirtc pioblcms ^vountered m tcb?iun thr u Resequence 
conception of moral de^tlOpmcni 

Tl«rt IS a distinction^ sometime* made in bw bctv^ctn i^^is that are 
ftialum pet it and ihu?e ifut aie fmhfft f^uhihrnm. ?he hmAa mdicaimg 
rtKiral turpitude, the land wnmg ^mly h^- ju*e thcie^liappcij. (o iMja bw 
agjinsi tliem m ihe v^«nmrumiv Muidet and rape are the foymer 
category, draft card burnjng and uatfu viulaiu^nii mihe Utki Atlhougli 
ihcy do not make iuwh line le^l dniinvtiun*. ^luldren h^ir,ihei» wt< 
eaumation of the gravn> i»l v^uvm uftcns^v Helping each o^t on e»,am 
maitons, which adults v:^ll *;che*itmg." docs not seem to piem to be a 
serious offenM?. as Paget and iUhcrs ftj>e vhimti f ot tbem ti Jh no; esil per 
se but only hccauw aduli> \j> {Uri\lu»?ne ond May {4). ii|dijmg unc ul 
the earhesi studies ol sni»ml de^cU>pnietii , did nui take %cnuulll itte vhild ^ 
own mora! sensibjlities a^d tWAcntraicd un oUenvc^ iiKe ^h4*)«ng To thr* 
day* ftwny expenmcnt^J ^tudn?^ u« morality ^vnwein ihinwive^ wnb 
offenses um^l ana inv^^o^uCniwI ^ilh maf^l Komait/w\ui^K\tf. 
Sttch as. ctwmmg V '^uilirr and imnioJwie ^aiba flun j ^it^f.ani delayed 
ttwatd ot ImAxn^ al ^ t»H ih, c%fvnmeiitcr tt^U them i lo Itxtk af 
There are, of u>ufse, cihu^tl oHjc.itun^ to puiung Juldt^ *a ^Uiaiuins 
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Jtj4>- «c icmpic4 10 cpmiroi senous ufTeaK»> biM is4^ologi$t^ 
€0104:4 icmliht to uit utvutii> of ihe uan^ck^Gts fi urn ftrfaich 

n»f^ jwlgmcfii cooor'pi of R^t (I i )^ev€»cd the 

apf j^hito mwal d«ido|mi«nt of Ifaiii^mc And KU>- lie *lcilbciaic!> 

T^^Jcfcwi hl$ poradlgmjinc tojm. ibc g^c of m«b!cK ihctc tio 
fdultcode to incul^te because ^ ovtf ihc ^ of \1 <n so ps^ 

^^suctulop to It Thi«ft be wsa^ cwbtiRjjo «ud> ^ihc {w^atal hm?)o^ of the 
diBd'$ mota]]i} %Hhout coarammaiica b> 6t$ 404 (»ocn of sdult 
tmpo^cd mks* trt ithtibn'to tnicUectm* <k\i:i(?pn3tnt. otoit niofi.in 
'jthtioo lo moral ^CTclwfmicnt» ft^gei msxodiH^ the idt4 u^^* eivh 
hsvinj lt!> own ^fuwtuic and cqmlibnum* si^^c ^uoa mi utictisct but 
tlfc \trmufe of the rful4*i i^twlc ttm^t «s she due to foj st^, 
Kd^be/g^s C^) «^ofk on mut^l de^^o^moit ^envo ft^^ (he ris^^ttan 
ttvo!u}loa« uid t wUt teisim to disctm ii^ pj>chomctncptoblems, ' • * 

(5) ?fcotK leptesx^oii ^ tb^ jtiodel -nwri doiSoprt^t, 
altettaitinfi to ibe lurmu!a*fve 4biht> J5ii4di82p ' Bsi^ji nd the 
Kqucoct patadfgm of KoiUbetg. tJojpn'j^ mc^cl on ^Jjclortal 

(ondigm. Fur Itogiu thcic nt r$«c 4ndepcnJtc^t clcmi^»> «.uoif ^aimg (o 

d umque ftfth dxmeni^o, etbcv woniuen** vm*a cilh'-> of topomi . 
bdity. TfccfC ^le ^lus* ^u^^k tn the outar>iit^ u( iuoK ibofi d?aKn 
»ans, bw tbe> ix<,wj m fucd ^khJc? itv^ s rmjjel » eljbuj^ijon of 
the ongjfwi abdiiy t> pc crjvidcJ \\> r»K dimc^wv^ai^. ^id h« a»c* ^btSsty (>p<* 

^rim. TbifvU, ivpkilly \t snrbr* ^.tiunii ihf oumbi^ of^itcim aniWtricd 

- ^- ^ 

A CoiTtftmofi of Moddi • 

on be Adapted m te%u fy»v»iai dc%cK»pmasi i( »*nc 4dh€ie% loan 4bdi(> 
t)pe roudel. If. bi^^;«*x«. ^i^^vcpu i he PupcJat> ic^uJutti^hi. ibcn 4 ftc*» 
Of *^pted pi>vlK»fmrtiTvik ic^utfcJ liicijjj whji u j^vcepubk 
often o^oiii* ^ anwaujctcd 1 1 ro^'idtU Ar. cwmp^*: taking 

eidj ^Jgc til s ^^"iwcncc ^nd i*cjiin^? u j p^>hf tihat is^. 
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abihlHyp*) "^^^^^ cmaH^11^d b> ^ 4uUi> t>pc fcsi* Thi? Uftd i-t 
€eafuss^ m be fo^md m tte uf K^b«s> fie^ and lUSi^Mit^ 
UOkajjd Califwtua group ^tiKh SUrg^itc Wii W is aoe of the 
be$l*li3U^ manbcfv Boih ftdc 4«d !b^t^ui« and :t^<^M^^5^g?^^r 
hart dewed jqsaiatc xt^% foi iKc 30<tal as tf vite>i<ifti. 
a$ 5i*ldliJd of pfofite .No^* ite ptiflje b> p<^^«*te. tnodH. « ^ 
csseatfcOiy lf<^n% model But tbe v^S^ ^^ck^t ^ ihf P?«i^ 

mio 4u3;Gf?t^*v« oon 4nd, ic^ia^, reducing ^^«c ^^4kiteem1^^?c- 
. one sco^t m 4 ♦ct v»t In liui n*^^*^- *ffi"^4did bv . 

^CfiCiHJtWt Tlbc * tCjp^M-A 4fc di^^nhf ica xnxK^^ the IVr^e 

fhoygji tu iNr wrr^irr >hr> " K*>hS^if, 

ttiii^ mn vvfH'bitn>j fW uU^ \U uc^v^^^^ 

f f^'"V^'^ <t(tHi^c/ uivri^nj 
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different propensities, as Mische! (9) often reminds us. The patent 
Jiversity of conduct loes not establish or disestablish an> conceptual 
model. The question of what serves as evidence for or against a model is 
complex; I doubt that there is or can be definitive evidence and 1 do not 
rule, out the psychologist's temperament as a factor in ^making a choice 
between the abiiit> model, the factorial model, and the stage-sequence 
nu>deh 



The Stage^Sequenoa Model 

L^t me elaborate for ^ moment on the stage sequence model of child 
development, then tell you some of the ways those who accept it differ 
among themselves. According to this model, the child's thought has a 
structure (or some sirULture^). The structure his^liouglu ahead) has acts 
as a lemplace for current perceptions and thoughts. It constitutes his 
frame of refereUvC. There is an inner Iu^l to mental siruLture. that i^hat 
constitutes It as a structure, g^ves it coherence, unity, and stability. 
Changes -that is, development of mental structures are, as a Lv>nsequence.*^ 
slow, the changes also have a pattern, an inner logic, o^ structure. Tfie> 
differ from lcarrs!.ig tciiain set patterns of response iU thai the> tend to be 
mc\ersible. Along with the Mabiht>. there as also an mternal dynamic^ 
Normal, healthy children icaeh lo neu things, pa^e them .^Ives with 
problems a little diffieult for then Luri^rnt tapavities. Children toilow a 
more or less unifurm pattern in ihe^r aLqmMiion of conwcpts like those 
referring to dreams or to the Lonscrvahon of volume. Those patterns are 
the result of the inner logic uf development, not ol rev . ds and punish 
merus. With an appropriate SLhudule of rcinSorcomeni you can leach a 
child to fpv^ the "riglU" an:vwer to a question on dreams or on conserva 
tion of volume before he has acquued the cor responding mental structurc. 
Fof thai reason. Piagej chusb Co study ju.st those topics that childien had 
*not likely been coached un by adults. Moreo\er. his interview methixl is 
designed to guard ag.unst duldfen accepting suggestions or spmmng 
fantasies and tu piobc ihc mnci ^vuucuuc of the child's thuuglit. Wheth^ 
Piaget and his coworkers are successful is not the poiii! ' ic. That is their 
aim and their conception. Specific, rigidly defineJi behaviors arc not taken 
as reliable indicators of the staicture tif though! » that can only be infci * ! 
from the whole panern. k 

Piaget had only one extended lor ay mio the {lelJ of moral development, 
recorded in lus \^U2 bvak The MifraiJuJgmcf f (hi Quid, Tliat essay. 
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thougil flawed by Pugei^^Vvn prejudices .inU some lou conclusions, 
has enormously influenced j whole conieinporjrs School, j school ihji I 
call developmenul charjcterolog>. The central ihenic conies tioni jnoi||jP 
great theorist, Harr> Stack Sullixan. Major character types are both a chief- 
dimen4>ion ol* individual differences and the enduring trace of a develop- 
mental seqdence. In Sulh\an's words. "Everyone is much more simply 
human than otherwise, and. . .anomalous mterpersonal situations, insofar 
as they do not arise from diflerenccs in language or custom. are a function 
of difference:* in the relati\e maturity of the persons concerned" ( Tlie 
major points m that deceptively Mmple sentence are as follows Sullivan 
believed that the most important aspects i.f human persuiiahty and hence 
of psychology and psychiatry "iire those that refer to urterp6r5onal rela- 
tions. Second, he believed that there is just, one pattern for normal 
development of the maj'or aspects of the capacity for imerpersonal lela- 
tions with a faifU limited number of normal and abnormal variants i)n it. 
Third, despite the fact that 'the major outlines ol personality develop 
according to a single sequence, there are wide mdiMdual diftercnces. they 
ate accounted for by the stage in the sequence one has reached at a given 
age. Fourth, most difficulties between people are j function of those 
differences in stage. 

Tlie idea of stage, which is vague and iniuiti^c in most .writers, is 
developed by Piaget and Inhelder in their work on ci)gniti\e development 
as hamg the following' Jiarad ensues firsc. ;herc is an invariable 
sequence, nu stage can he skipped. Scvond. e.ich stage builds on. incor 
pt)rates. and transmutes the previous stage and prepares tor ihe next stage. 
Tliird. there is an inner logic and equilibrium, as we ha\e jj^! discU\s^ J 

Curiously. Piagei did not believe thai there are real suges in moral 
development, but in an> case, thai field was neCcr Uwffufhr Kiihlbeig. 
using clement^ ot Piagei\ methods .nu! reasi»ning', l)a^ derived hi^ stjgea as 
much trom the si>cial psydiokigist Willi.in. \lv.LA>ugall as anvone Rouglilv . 
»he stages can be divided in!i> pfe*.i«rucntiMrul. ciwuentumal-conformist. 
and postconventional 

Among those wh(» have cvtHvcd developmental v.har.Klerol»»gieN. dil 
ferent names have been gi^eij ?i> the dutictision m .ic*.4>rd wtih what \v*is 
sec" -i> the cential conceptual Uku^ I »»r Kohlberg. Uu Peck and 
Havigluirsj, and oih'ers. the centrtil U\n\ is^iiu>ral devch»pment \<h vnnc 
other thetirisls \U»: ^.cnlral tu^us giowth in capaojv Uu mtctpvrsonal 
reUtions I tn st*me othefN, the v.ci*Jral phe^.-unciua! is ijic'eased c.ipacity 
for inner lile.si^kind ot jnlernah/auorj or tf\ Murrav's leriii, "growth ol 
intracepunn " Net e.ub (hcoo%{ fie des^.fiiKS the v.uious slages 
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encroaches on the domain of the others. One cannot fully describe the 
character types with respect to moral development vvithout describing also 
(their, interpersonal development and their inner life. One cannot fullv 
^escribe interpersonal development without saying something about moral 
(ievelopment and capacity for inner life, and so on. Although each author 
has his own small details that are different from those of other authors, 
the^ sequences are too much alike to be independent facets of growth. 
The proliferation of developmental sequences with different names and 
different specifics vet covering the same areas of life is confusing to those 
uuerestcd in following the latest research in tiic Held. Left to their natural 
dispositions, most of the authors would gather sympathetic cohorts* 
around them and develop their own theory, methods, and body of data in 
isolation. 

Rohlberg, Marguerite Warren, and i have sought to build some bridges. 
Kohlberg's formula is that cognitive development is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition fur the corresponding stage of ego development, 
which, in turn, is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the ccjlfc- 
sponding stage of moral developtnent. My fornij!a is that wliile a certH^ 
minimum tntelle^^tual development is necessary fur the cui4w;^pondingstage 
of ego developm£nt, that is liar Jly ever the limiting factor. Moral develop- 
ment, interpersonal development, development of self-voncept and inner 
life proceed together as a sijigk, mte^aied structure. The apparent dif- 
ferences obtained by diHcient investigators are 'ne result of technical 
differences in their methods, inirmsu Uiffii^ulties in measuring develop 
mental variables, some errors such a^ confusion of, or inappropriate^ 
models, and the ineluctable, ineradicable variety of human ways, that most 
ve.xing and most lovable charai^tcnstsi, of the human species. The key to 
the differep*,es is that between an endu/ing disposition and a particular 
response specified in advance there is almost never a higii correlation, 
almost always a very low one. That is why psychologists like Mischel can 
maintain that there are virtually no enduring dispositions, contrary to 
what w-c all base our ltve!> un. f believe that in measuring ego development, 
I am measuring mural dcvelopn:ent. Sin^^e in any ^asc, the formal aspects 
of tlie meastue men tissues are ihe same, i shall pru^eod on that basis. 



Measuring Ego Development 'j^ 

In measuring abilities and ability t^pc variables, the basic operation is 
usttally cuunting that 's. counting the number of right answers or the 
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number of occurrences of favorable responses. By contrast, in measuring 
the development of a sequence of sirucuires. ihc basic operation is 
inatching-matching a particular response to a sequen^; of qualitative 
descriptions of those stage structures and their manifestations. That is the 
technique of the published scoring manual for measuring ego development 
from sentence completions (8) and for Kohlbcrg's unpublished scoring 
manual for measuring moral development. 03 well as for some other similar 
scaring manuals, mostly unpublished. There is a major difference between 
the way our scoring manual was evolve^ and that by-^vhich Kohlbcrg's was 
worked out. Kohlberg believes that he can plumb the depths of each stage 
structure.^Tlierefore, the logu of those structures enables him to classify 
each response in the^proper stage. I believe, on the njlher hand, that .that 
kind of reasoning, iho'jgh neccs:>arv for begmning to comtruct a s^roring 
manual, is also fallible. Thcrefv»re. wc relv heavil> on data \o extendand 
improve our scoring manual. The central operation of our manual con- 
structiomis the method of internal consistency. If the whole test protocol 
of a person is given a certain raimg, we seek to bring nuny as possible of 
his item ratings into line with that total protocol rating The operation 
mus* lake place for hundreds of cases simultaneously, and. ot course, it 
provides information only tor responses that occur in ihe same or similar 
form on a number of protocols The spccitlcs ol the method liavo been 
published elsewhere (7). 

Three rules have governed uur manual LonstniLtion pio^c^i Rate every 
response. Justify ever> ^Lormg decision both thcorctiLalK and empirically 
And write everything down. Noiie <>* these lules cin be adhered lo 
completely i?r eaMlv.hut .isaimsthev have been immensely impt>ri.int and 
the source ol the truittulnesj> ol our enterprise. Let ine give vv>u a glimpse 
of liovv they work, which will also provide a ghmpn ol some ol the 
technical aspects ot measurement and research in t)ns field 

To our astonishment, an early said> .>wed that our r..ier^ did not agree 
on how many subjects had dimply onniied a response u^ some Mems that 
IS. failed to complete Lcrtaui sc^ienLC siems, f or example, some suh|ecis 
reply with a q»'eMi ui mark, oi pan ot a scntonLC. or perhaps a Ci>uplc ol 
;vords. some raters call tlul an omission, some *.all it a response Thai 
taught us tha! we needed lo Loditv LaretiilK and tu write down how sucti 
cases should be treated m order Ihol raters ircai them unilormK Also, we 
had to have a\ind ot w.istebasket raimj: to ^over omissions and unrat.ibic 
ansv/ers. Manv kinds ol answers th.it we m litsi ihoughi wcu unraiable.oi 
that gave n< mformatu)!! about ego level, we have learned are about as 
good as. those wc were sure wiyould fc.id Thai is somoihini! we would 
• 
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never have learned if we had not been forced to rate e'^^rylfilng rather than * 
declaring some responses unratable. For example, some authors consider 
cliches unratable, but we find them reliable indicators of conformist and 
sometimes iOfpreconformist levels, depending'On the content of the cliche. 
Some fragmentary and illogical responses are characteristic for low ego 
Jeveisi^ Other responses that do not form complete sentences but that- 
convey clearly a feelingil^pic and part of an idea appropriate- to a high 
level are so rated, disregarding ilie grammatical incompleteness. 

The s61e to write e\'erything down may seem simple-minded and trivial, 
but I wedit it for most of what we have acliieved. We have gone so far at 
times.as to forbid talking shop to new assistants in order to test whether'* 
our written program of self4nslruction will result in raters able to make 
accurate and reliable ratings. Our experimental results were spectacularly 
fi^orable, thougli the raters involved may have been especially gifted 
persons. By objective measures, the best rater was a college sophomore 
who had taken no courses in psychology. By publishing a written program 
of self-instruction, we have made our training technique explicit and avail- 
able .to the professional public. Thus, we^have avoided the difficulties of 
the lengthy personal apprenticeship necessar). to learn to score projective 
tests such as Kohlberg's^est of moral judgment or Rorschach's test. A 
frequent and worse outcotne is loss of a scoring technique, as has occurred 
when groups such as the'Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson. and 
Sanford (1) group dispersed without having made fully explicit some 
rating techniques they had worked out together with their staff. 

Some of the reasons \vh> writing everything' down is a good idea are as 
follows. First, different people ma> have different ideas in mind during a 
conversation about a storing rule and simpl> talk pai>t each other without 
realizing it, believing the> have readied agreenu I when "in fact, they have 
misunderstood each other Second* in order to writedown an instruction, 
you have to be clear in your own mind about what you are saying. Third, 
the rater who lias written mstructions has son\^thing to go back to in case 
he gets nu.\ed up or meets new and difficult cases. Fourth, when making a 
final written report of a project, the written record is invaluable, hi fact, 
we try to adhere toilic rule to put everything in wnJin^, even insiructions 
to typists on typmg manuscripts and instructions fur research tasks such as 
constructing rosters of data 'h assigning code numbers. 

One of the rating problems that we struggled with for years is instruc- 
tive-tliat IS, the question'of wlwt, to do when a person gives two answers 
to a given sentence stem, each of which can be rated separately. Our first 
rule was that two answers at the ciHiformist level (foi example) are still a 
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cISnforniist answer, but we belanie aware of more and 'more complex 
c'xeeptions. We always believed we understood" each other on what rule to 
follow, but attempts to put those rules mto writing proved disastrously 
unintelligible for years. Without going intj^all the details of how every 
possible contingency is handled, let me give you a single example. The 
sentence stem is *'My conscience bothers mc if. . To orient you, at the 
preconforniist levels, a person niiglit respv)nd, *M steal." A typical response 
at* the early conformist level is *'! Ife.'* Among late conformists, the typical 
response is "1 hurt someone's feelings." To say "I hurt someone in,ien- 
lionally*' is, however, a poslconformist response. A response that seems to 
be diametrically opposite. *i offend someone unmientionally ," is, in fact, 
given the same rating and for the same reason it expi esses the relation of 
intention to the judgment of the conscience. NW umsider the response 'M 
willfully or unwillfully hurt anyone." That rv3ix)nse is given a luglier post- 
.confonnist rating than either of its components that is, saying 1 hurt 
someone willfully (on purpose) or 1 hurt someone unwillfully (unmten- 
^tionally). Logically, the combined response *'w!llfully or unwdlfully*' 
might be const, ued as taking us back to the late conformist response "1 
hurt someone's eelings'J since doing it willfully or unwillfully exhausts the 
alternative^. However, a different conceptual structure is implied. Tlie 
conformist Ihay worry about hurting someone's feelings, but nt)( simul- 
taneously consider his own intention. What the Loinbined response seems 
to imply is that while it is reasonable to take intention mto acLOuni jn 
judging the gravity of an offense, the respondent's own consLien<e gave 
her no respite. Good mtenhons are an excuse, slie reLOgni/cs, but they do 
nt't allay her own guili feelings. Thus, this resptMbc dlustratCD a rule we 
have found to iiold generally Where a s.om|>ourul icspi>nse made up of 
two responses separaicly ss.orcJ at a given levcf generates a new idea at a 
higher I' vcl o(" Lurueptual Lumplciiy. v\c rale the Compi»uiid response a 
step higlier than iis nsiuueni elemenis There is a gieai deal of evidence 
in our data for the vjlidity of ihai rule 

My final poirtt. and it bungs us back Uj oui siarnng p4>ini ul iheoncs and 
nH)dels ol thaiaLlcr dcvcKjpinenL i> \\u\ this llnding si|ggCNls one ihewicl 
ical conclusion relating \o The process o\ devcKjpnieiit. DLtmetrically 
opposite ideas are LDUsonant wuh a gi\en ego level, Jlius. some persons 
may go back and forth between them. 11il> may ask Which is vCursc. 
hurting someone iniontuinally it; umnienfton.illy ' Does n mauet.it the 
hurt IS the same* Isn't SDmenne whi> hurts iiiher pv'i»pltyininieniu)nally 
often just as inconsiderate ul them as those wlu* hurl on putpi»se* And so 
on. SulIi juxiapt>sitions may be one means by deepti morjl uuiglits 
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arp^^enerated, That conclusion is consistent with some of Piaget's finding^ 
the growth of the concept of conservation. Give a child two equal balls 
of plasticene, ihen'roU one out long and thin and ask which is larger. The 
small cfiild may indicate one because i\ is longer" or the otiier **because it 
is faUer." When he is able to keep the two dimensions in mind simul- 
'taneously (Iqnger and thinner is equivalent to shorter and fatter),- he is 
developing* conservation. Our results surest that a similar process, simul- 
taneously holding in mind opposite rdeas or opposing solutions to a 
problem, may be one way. of achieving moral or ego growth. Thus, 
measurement serves not simply as a technique but as a means to advance 
theory. 

Tltat brings us back also to the question of practical applications to 
.pn^blems 6f education. I stated the beginning that a clash of moral 
opinions is compatible with sharing a common education. More than that, it 
maybe helpful to moral education, indeed, it may be the very essence of it. 
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Any discussion of n^oral development in tomorrow's America must 
inevitably contemplate the role of schools in the moral education of the 
young because the moral attitudes prevailing in Americans third century 
will at least in part be predicated upon what happens in our schools today. 
If the battles of England were v^'on on the playing fields of Eton, the 
present moral tone of America was set in the classrooms of our local 
schools over the past decades and there it will continue to be set in the 
years to come. 

As I read my morning newspapers, I often wonder where we as educators 
went astray a half century ago and how we might rectify our errors today 
lest we fail* to meet the challenge which lies before us, I am certain that 
most of our citizens arc asking much the same questions, not as a matter 
of historical interest, but from a growing dcstre to effect iniprowments in 
educational practiced. 

I am reminded that . . in time of crises," as T, Bcntley l^lwards (2) 
has said, "people and governments usually prod their schools, lliey do this 
in a variety of wayj^. One usu.i' caction is to begin a censure ofleachers. 
Another common response is to engage in criticism of what schools are 
teaching. Socrates, accused of inapprr^priate pedagogy, was actually put to 
death.** Edv/ards used these words recently in commenting upon revision 
of the curriculum to meet social and economic change. But his words arc 
equally ap'^'*7able to the crises of pubhc and private morality which are 
upon us n* . ^ 

Fortunately for all of us in modern education who woulJ avoid the fate 
ofSocrates but, perhaps, unfortunately for society the time gap between 
the teaching of precepts of moral behavior and the actual moral practices 
those who have been tauglit is measured in years, even in decades. Just 
as those responsible for the early moral education of today*s leaders have 
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nol disappeared, so, loo, we ma> be lopg gone from ilie Jai^sroom and the 
reapluoC public censure before our nustajvfcs bccuine cvidem 
If we look back, pondcnng^the mistakes uf others, we find that cnhcm 
"of lheT520s reacted lo the cmesof that pcjtiud naining>oulh. gangland 
murdTers/booUegging, Tcnpoi Dome scandaU, "'Palmer' Raidsr while 
slieet(:d^.ig{U riders, and general disrespect for the law with grave concern 
for the jffcctivencss 'jf vharaater education tn the public schools. There 
*liad bce9 character education cnoiigli, lumeiiieless. cducuurs resptjnded to 
the public*s demands b> plaung even heaviei cnipltasis upon fofinhig 
character througli -school experiences. Tlie school vliifdrert of that decade 
were expected to develop a deep and abiding respect for inorai and 
spiritual values. They were tati^ht the differenwc between nglit and wroiig 
Tliey *werc taught respect for the kw . The> were taught , intcgnl> . 

and responsibility. NVlicihet the teaching would be effeciive was another 
matter. 1 think that fur iome of them ii was. For otheis.it assuredly was 
not. ^ ^ , . 

Where arc the siiidem^of the twenties and tlnritcs who were the 
difference between nglit and wrong where are those people now»wh<»n 
we need iheiu to lead us out of this present swamp of tmmor ' ^^havjor** 
Where are those boys and girls who were taught rcs|Kct lot mw, foi 
truth, for honesty, for honor, and for justice" Many appear to liavc 
* become adults who learned a very diflcreni ci>dc. 

And what has happened between ihe icachtng ol ihe l*)2CH and il»e 
practice of the I070s'^ What progress tjave we made in the coiarol^of 
cnme? What progress have we nude in maintenatKC rliestabshty^of the 
family? What progress have we made m cnsurmg that the rule ot law^ ts 
applied with evenhanded jusrae* Wliat progress luivc we nude m strengih 
emng the nioral tlhct v)f those whi* gi»vein ' What pu«gfc s luvc wc nude in 
establishing the bu»lherhiH>d oi man? 

As Supenniendent of Fubla Schools m (.ihtorma. I must a^k mys^H 
these questions. Bui it I am to discharge m> rc>|Xinsibihiy u>jhe millions 
uf chddren who pavs ihrmigti our public i>chuo!> un ihcir wa\ to ^lupc the 
future of this natum. 1 mu>i ask and answer the Jar mutediiruuM ipm«i 
lions. "What is the role and ihc icH|>i»nvjbilitv ul the publk school 
moral development * And why did that past ambit «oin at tempi at vharactef 
formation yield j.uch mconciusive results*" 

I think we may conchide liiMU nur exptrieruc «ACf the pa^t haft vcntt»r\ 
thai tcachtnii mora! values as c*»p>btHik maxims js not iltc u*lc thcschfud 
should play rn m^ral dcvelupnicni Wc ttavc lea^-ud that teaching or 
preaching is not emm?;h ValucN and pniKiplcs. li thcs are u> guide 
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bchai^Of.must b# tofmaMeJlniu the pef$imla> an4 i.umpi4iei^dcdai^rt 
feherctii 'part of dally life. Moml teaching mm bt mtnu^MtA b> the 
stui^nlJf U 1$ loliave lasting «ltecL 

t ^,^ld Wkt suggest fo^ yojit^consid^ftiituti th?t ihe whiwl li^s nui 
J?!!lc^^ill^^ concurrent tolcs ro play' in moul Jevelopmcni, One of these 
foIc$^ g'as^ dcvdopcr of unifying valuer, the other, a* developer of 
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The^ are not easy foli^ tu petfoan in a dtv^jrse and a^mplex nruet) d5 a 
time \^hett pdndples aie no mure Kctuxn ^ guidv^ than aje pawib.ifor 
each maxim learned, anoihet. as wc know, makei an w ^wcpiion. moiemct, 
they would not be ea«> hdea to {perform a» time. becaaj« ihctc ate 
extreme difficulties inherent m deve!otJing,ihe motal peisunaht). 

A$ Fred Mahler ftas argued, more li mvol^ied m dcvelopmg the moral 
pcrsonalUy tlian the simple transmmson oi mora} ptccept* from aduU to 
dilld, Mahler (5) concltides, on the b^its of recent research* that. 

The moral pcis^tnahr^ tan he rcdu^^^a ?ieitlier :o the mcvhaniv4l mtn 
of previous c\pericn*.e nor t*> ^ v^guc s>fiilTOti»uf future ppttihditicv 
It the evter^yrttimK ^plKtc i>i the permanent upiiar*^ of the Indi- 
vidual whose lUHafc tiplituiles whan^« ^rnctiimci^ radi<fad> m th«? 

of \m Ute in <«>ft.%<t<|ucni.c aif the edui.jtiuif* tje re<.ejm t<?*d 
encountciH^nh «?ie realitti?5s. MandarUs. valwx?^. and n^taU *auct> 

If MaWer aurevt and voowmm %en5«? niggeMi^hc v%e must concern 
ourselves with the cfnld nut ^«ntrf> 4s a mernbei u( ihe 4thot»f vMmrtm«ii> 
but ai^ a member al ilte tuUt vi^»mn$«nst> a% v^elJ We-<?tuM wuiatytn our- 
$ctve4 wtib the expcian^es he tu^enw^nmlered m ihe juit, li^nwuuntcring 
in the present, and ma> entountei m the future experiences ^\uA will 
reflect the chnd'^ famil> mflut%uj3. iM%<^V r^\^x4 rdipwu^hatfcground- 
and Hi socja! and ecnnomic ^mxm *' 

Wc are ihuTfaccd with a prohJchi 4 huh ^^^mpleMtie^^ tai bc>>^na the 
reach of the tr^diiioru! teaJmi]^ Iumk ^kill* fujced lo reahiie'* 

Ifiat we^n no more develop ^amjpiehVft^iun vi mA^\ mIuc^ m <^^ur >outh 
Without atnceroifi^ oi«%e!m v^ith itte %,m\t%x of i*niei> than vs^e <ar^ 
xmipml compiehcmton iit the iidrt viSfh»»or ^eieicnve 1m the miwn. Vkri% 
ihls^mean thai the Khw>uJ MioufJ i<M[u*e o> im detctwp j vMmpfe}«en«on 
of mnT3Kr»lue4 Ke^aus^e (otmA edfitatiun a j^m^l part ut rhe lutat 

UKiA a>nie\i »*! the shiM? Sl^^yld ihe nhind %<mpl^ he the MW^neutral 



I cannot Micst x\m m wtiiuiwn wtiuh f r4n3.s.«oa$ the Uiw«t> of 
alll?.5houM be forted lo /gtmre ihc v^luMfi ^vb^di sJ%< duccu^t to thought 

tn \U WJd!^ of John Dcv,^> . "^Vlai a>^a il to wtn {Ki»crtb«l d^OMnt*^ 
of iflfoietanan about g^ogr^plt) a«d hi«of>. lo «un ^bifsiy to rcaU and 
wtttc, If. in lh« pfocci** thi? sndivi^dial ha souL love* a^ptccu 
lion of thins* wojtbwhi!<? ^"KV ^ ' 

In syitc of ibe d«ftlaitt> . ihtf ^^lii^il ^^^c " tn^mt! 
the fe4|>omibila> fot dcvdopmg m ua< >ming j unii> mi Kt ^m' vjIu^s ioi 
dh'ew socictv* val«» which \^^\ hind t^t^toef as j rutKin pcn^^'ttng 
m to Ihe togcihc* iiid u^maftu^, "on^ suitit>fl ondiJJ Gt^. with 
Chetty and lui^uce to^ " 

O^t pubhc sditic^U art? the i>t*c m vH«iiri> ^htt< titt^ chiild. 
n:g3id{^ of toi ttittufAl h^KKgfui//iir his tct»?imis belief*- of hit uK^tv 
«^«nomhi artatus. womci» tu Icam ?he ti^%u n^x^^n^hih* ^ ^nd ^ppiecu 
turn ot ^ "tht«g vrfiHilmhilc ^'U« v^mun^m vUi/en^iip l^if^tttt m tttiit 
<iU?en5hlp arc ihtcc ihr muQl^jJuevof ftutw 'wJom. juuivc 
ami bmlhe«lwKidT)^ v.jiu<r* uart^c^v? ^uUuul >d^«^tit> . it\^w^^Uhi^^ 

It ^ mihmx ^>W*^ihc um^^. \ht Jmt^h, 4od the ^*uumun»l> 
dme r^pon^btUb ti*« moj^l doch*p«mti U-Jt t.t tniuw tht 

moral ptomw t m^A **Kh »*Hf«iiuT- «mu .^juuhwic iJm^ i*»h^h 



m ^C0n4 ti?^ ^bJ^/ie f mu>i r-^v ao^^J -r^ncai ltu»- 

his fulc At?h<n 0 *r hfp{' P^'^^P ^^'"^^ ^ '"""'^ ^ ^'"^ 



cilliml tejck|i%iuiad ao4 Kvtoii^. ict»f)fia^ belief, ^jI^ ^hiJt uaiis^cnJ 
bkntCt> and bind i» l^ifjfirtfm ^ mm Whil^e4{Mi>, ^hai *.iiltaic 

Agate, I do iwi den^4tei cfcuiUi* vcmm<m5t> ^'atid f4mt!> jimc icjpumi 
Wliij foi oKs^al <k\ielupmcriu.1t^ Juuwh. CwniKI iiiJ4;<^mn?unit> hatt 

cc^cem a 10 pj^^^ic the cApcnqjvc* m^ii rt^y^ <«i]pewU tola 
$dfvto<mferff^ mi 9ic\i<$\cr.vsi. The Khoul a iht fctung 4Dd %i|jd^Wflg 
UJK»sdoiy for pftndlfil^ ofnjajal bdi3%*)t , > ^ 

If %^ dccept the 4^H(^c& of \hi:1^^Jku^A m tmtJ dt^idxj^si^x tbs 
^(ssetmi^ tiat mufdl d^tlopm^t pf tbt irJ/viduj^ uV (^ic ir^uhm 

fol» so thai the ittMicn 4«f f^> 45c p(^?pa<cd 1*^ mAt i he ^tM^nrt (wtsd 

Srtf?j« pram«2» ui the 4bait> lu vmtc life m the fututc and lu l!icf 
geoeiit jmicimv Saaif»u ditej4> omJc a pu>^bk fai u$ i*^ Je^{^a> 
aoi only di ^mmkmd tn*t ibc jAaoct JiwjH. Tin: fuiatc ht^li* the poalbiiii^ 
of imsi $imiittan m th^ mthx ^ picni>* Vt^n wdifjuc, of pfetoncc' 

pJaNcd tlut viOptm m the Kaftii* •>! v^t^-ftn* ntu* l^i. thw mm^ 
WMi^gc to Jwlko^ k^Jtri fthv» h^ti fujialcd fm?i4l *4!iJO'^ 
\mt 5*?(Q bim wrfh^s^v *n4fi rn4> ^c*!^ im c%iJ i^ja*' '^.if ••Jul he boj 
beco fal5d> luld drc pn^i c»a^ vVc tv4%< * lu^rw^^ oi the 

Sdrm. We hA%t k<w tiK f*w*TUii ^fuJH i»>iUw*'* <.>»JtufiUv^n «f 

tf>aik4fe li^ie^iu, bi.4#t^^ ^ip tv i^ftccn m^jftil |[Mcv<rp> 4ful 



\kf*(f Csft Schools If^k:^ Snfs^ity^ 

Yelv it tte 'AtH5c»U f^mL hs.^ ^iuH m ' I Kstt no- ^mp^c aMv^en 





iOC^ts Hi im&ip^ctcd iimci ir urn 4j^J» 1?*^- «nini %.| , .unities u> 
iJrty 4trm. Wlien * i?\pb- ^^^Ijiir^ *ubu;*vixMi ulH .^j 

bc^' came iHf* d^4«>-^» iim? of sr^- 4sl«ftifu Jt? p<o%tJiS j 
fWl mi! the pt< Cvtfm- *Ht Jr^fHa! »*vj.»if^ *;J ^^.^ <^r- Whv 



of each studcnl lov^^d mUmkm of tui put^niul as a worih> an<l efftc 
uv« cttuertt" Tltt? securid il 4 cu^nuninnent lu <hc public. *'The educatcr.** 
ihe codt jconunues, "believer that d«nnH.fafiv w4ii/i?mhip m us IngJjesi 
form trequUe^ dedication lo the pnndplesi of owi demoirattc henmge 
flie Uiird» and last, li a commttmwi to ihe prufe&sion. Ihti educator 
tnjheves that the qu^hty of ihc j«rvict^i of ih^ <2ducauon pfofcssioA 
.dueclly mi)uciKc$ ibe nauon and tis cuf^^ns. lit, ih^fcfurc, exerti ever> 
eltort to rai^ fm pruf^ssjojul stiiiVla^d^i* mipfo^e \m service/* 

!t W worfhy of noic ihai tfJ^/riHic of cihics puu utmmumn to ftU 
sf'ilmt before iummtmmi u* ihvpubhC or Uf (htS^tchm^ ptx^^/t^idtt 

Over^tUe years* teacbei^ iu\^ d^oe a f^r bcira $ub of defining th6u^ 
Vi^jus tm(i\x iKimcadicr* t|un ihc), h^st m dcfmifi^ thcii profe^sionsi 
uux\iiiitd% iif qu*shi> 'vimu*!!- J[^*< tduvUrivf to eng*jgc in ^tf pt*bcirigh4^ 
rrnde ibem \dsp<?ct fn the vyc}^ uf ^^tuderHj* ottd ctiuehs ^hkc, ijofaj- 
modeling, UuJ e^^nui^l mpcdicui uf oiutal Jc^cU^pment diflXuH hi 
l^ke S4?fiuu!tt> \vht« tho3<; wh<» t^taejtt i<> t:*c the nhidch. md uught to b^ 
uKing resp^>niibjhi> !or the ^njcgiuv ui (hcu peer's^, .ire all m 3 wv^rol 
W3gon cHclc. pfotecung tfni prutcj^McJO ^jptrui aU'^ck ^ t 

balik^ U*ather^ H.hwl admmv^U4l^*t> ^d v^huvii goVcrmng boards luvc 
no anlc ot cUuw^ Wbah ha> th?f Kni^e iii Uy^. Hov,^\^t, m i\h' I(iVtJf^H*k 

m the Anti\ « / Uf./^s?/ ^/i*/ Can f3uf^thm ^aJ It jJwug^f^^iit R<Ugu»»r 
(1). *jdopK*d b> Jht ( ^UUitim ll->afd **! tdu^Jtton Um >C3K thw 
aic ^i.lKm^ ^hicb sij^^^vl «hj<l Uic Mtj^auf'f^ anu ^vii^iiJC^ *>i the s.bin)! 
ihimid UK^np^'f^te ^^mM^riJium:*^ fntK^pks «<nd 4<:m«Kt4tK p^aewv^Tlif 
gufdebrii^^* '4^«,e AH *.hx^^t{ ^jqi''^a\u<\ u^a iu^« ib4M*>*»J» le^vh^m. du>«W 
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nonbehcvcf. Wc aw^te Ifui ^ludcni pjriiv«pjfutn u. lUc il\u.\pUm 
process IS a mure ertc^nv^ Ujiinin^ ?x{>tftie»uc u»j ui^ t^l Jcvi^nm n^^Kuig 
{hun coj|X»mI punishmcnU saspcnsjuu, o.\pubum. >ci wc petnus ihc 
piOiUipabk 3dmjn>5fr4tive ^ifwicfuy uf ♦ujthurtiaiMini^in to piccludc hjiX 

. kind of *'wasufur" cxpenincnuag whiuh dcmt>crav> m ^-»uun jcquirt>, 
Boafdj^of education are hequenil>, mute vuiKCJued »ifh quoJitn^vf 

*HJortOici of mwte^Khan the> ure v^Kh d<Hnofuitif<v^r7«i .>! mural v^Jui^itrc 
Does this tmkt iJiem va*u4b!e ^^a^ef^ of uu* t^hu^ili^^ Aic the> ^)c(|>»rtg 
to irmn the sort ui 4C*ide»* wc ne^rd^ luhn Kennedy in hn \hhA Ftwfih%fn 
Courcge (3) quoied Julm Ada^iu' obser\anon "fi i> nu^ uwc lu Us.i xhM 
anv ptople ever Kne tlj^ pabiiv hf^isct ihzn ftxMOH'ives/* And (htfn 
Kennedy vweni un to ^^k >i thM v^ttc true, \vh4t hj^: v^uscd sJatejmen t^lru 
had demoHMraied mo?4i ^uura^e t*t a^i ds iht*> did ' 51c answipjtf^ h»v 
question bj s^aym^ *lt iit^t bct^auwr they U»^cd the pubiu bciiiff ^un 
then^selve* On th« contf^n it hci^vjsc ?htf> ^. u^f ffu ufwh^^ 
B^4^aus.e each *me^ need h- tx^jiuiMu h*> jc^pc%< tn»*u <jnpi»rtani 
to !mn than bis pt^puJaf^^v Aith ,»ihcf> bcv^uvr ^lcy^t^ n» \vi^ .»f 

desire to maintain hn * ?U if ' < p ^^•i J 
Third. fH^tiiii^f sirji^h'?v<;'neni ^h^*uy K* pta^fucd ^^ *cuhcf^ ^utt 

' v«U?f|i^te{^ T*K» ^^{!<*n v^i- have UiCJ t p |*»»>i*fvc h^hjv^M h\ n^4 

Itvtf means To expand f? ^^j" ' ic« j iri' uHui i** J^** 

(ote >t the who<t! i> 4 iKuKsi;^ .^^ sri jt*"U' 4c\c'^ pi^j<*^^ 

TiJti' h-l^tt diKiJiSU'?}? ' .^.H »-jS5vsf *•» . »:i/t'ff p4*t{v Jp.it»'-'f^ 

^tvetnmaif Vutsic -Jj^Kamct* ^ Ik^umjs t < ^ |r» Hi:H'<^tK'tHC the 

C'm%J*i5JiIl»*<< ^Itlil rh^r Bj?' K.^lfi^- irr-i 1. h -.t-^'* Kni 't'>p<»nv;^3t<?n 

4 ^»iudei>J iiiiKti-^r J -<<^i>^-zi^-i\*i: .h.?^^.'jf-i; p?*./j?i^' jnj jtvtsnjs 
Irceil^>nii jt)>tK^" iJ-ti ' 'lUu^th.*'-) h". . >^ i»jfi''*c cxjH*jtCf»vv 

Kho«'l tiiiJfW^*^ ! S jiJs'f < ' .f " <? ' l-SO' itiC^Cf* f 

fUtk^J d<<^ S««j?r»> ; it-K ii. ir Ju, « jx'(--ftx 

'tfch" twve oe**e* O^^- < f•f''.•^?^"!VK ^ • -^hr "-^rf 
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against. Wt aie surrounded b> thoic v^ho luvc not been encouraged \o 
affirm ihcu mural dcowuns publkt>» \vho luvc nui expencnvCJ the need 
to examine the consequences uf bchavu>t uf to aw^epi the nrsponsibihly 
for tfitf consequences after choosing a vourse uf action, and who h^ve 
never been encouraged to hve by thesr convictions. In the absence* 
positive reinforcement of moral l>eh3viur, is it anv wonder that everywhere 
about us Wit sec abuses of power b> pubhv officials and private corpora 
tions, uneven justice, and perpetrated uuttdges over *<.huol integration or 
the abohuon of restnttive covenants on real estate or the establislimcnt of 
affirmative acttQn employment 'progiair^s? Wc may safely conclude frorr^ 
observations of behavtor that freedom, |usikc. and brotherhood are not 
the most closely held values in t<K!ay*s society. 

Fourth, we cannot e,\pett thCscho^jl ti».u4Suharge its resfHmsibihi) for 
deyclopmg v^uci woninbu;vr,» to buildmg <adi\iduat mtIT esteem without 
some reappraisal uf teachsi bchjMoi and ^vkminumty standards Moriility is 
a habil^as well a> 4 dchbctute pracfu^c Dady attention lo moral ^otfdtict in 
small details must be en^imraged as a wa> of Jcveiopmg a pattvtn thai wtU 
help >vuh more bciumh moral judgments Bui h»m dt» v^e encourage alten 
lion lu small details v't Urge judgi\ients when even the most aberrant 
behavior is tundoned ic^whcis feaiJul ot paren:al t^jiticism or 
contmuruty pressure ' 

The Power of Community Pfessures 

Teacher*, ate n^i b'Amg tu inufal ^undardi. ai.J «n the num. thes are 
bi^Uf^d by ^i)dek ci\u\,4\ vit^hitum i.i wWh -*ub|e<.is them tu 

dismissal Thcfe n. h»>vs,jeu". !\* jnany toavhei* a iimidits about being 
involved m ^>mg 311% thins; ^huU mip\i bt ^.onittued »^mttp\crs;aL 
Qucstiorn ot whjt wi»nM< utcs a standard ot moral beha^uu are tricky 
indeed, and twUtl -ft being m a nptide ot vaUw\. tcachet^ find « 

sater to tollow the wj> »»» the ^mld ( heaimg i^. i^^'^ed m the ♦.las'sroom 
i«*cau4e the tejvhei krio-A^ Hu! bcv*«f> * :hc uluml fcfuc, the *.nme hc\ not 
in cheatmg, but m geiinm ^ iughr UiMe^rti oi ihe uuih \s cundnned 
4>ecauM! the tcavhe? knov^v that"mcndati{> speak* hnnlct MKiety than 
iloes veravrfy An aUl^ient %*tvictv is llattcjcd cun \\heii ».*umed by 
i^onstanl he^^ and taUe p?um<>e% Av^^piafKe *>i the uunn\K <%ti?ifi i»t rhr 
individual human liemg jnd .-tKcin ptevcrvmg his mtetyiiy aie 
subotdmatcd to norrnah/mg hmi tu ac*.uid with the p'^ibhc fren/y lot 
uaf>dardi/atu»n fk. ij^ivs? ol vwani*'i.ailir>g turnmunitv pie^Mire^ teachers 
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mode! values they only luh .uccpt or 'even reject in thr j>fn.i<.> tlieir 
own souls. ^ 

I suggest that the siudeiu is mure eager to veutvli cruih Uum his 
teachers rcaike and more subie^t !u wuntlivU m the muralK lax vUi^sfuoin 
than he would be in the inorall) firn*. upe He ^eeJ^ hvine^i i^pjwe within 
which to gfow, not spurious freedi>m from !»tandarJ. Jivvussion m 

the classroom k>\ < , .*on$, alternatives, and <.onscqueit..c> would uuoKe the 
student in the problem solving and de^.iiiv>n making whuh lead ii> one\ 
formulating his ow., moral pnnvipies. and would sersc huu lai bcuer than 
eas>- covemps. Tliere a sense of personal acvijuntabiln> m ail v>r us It 
needs freedom to gjou and dcveli»p and semi or moment and suppi'U until u 
reaches matu^itv When ihc leather c-itaMisliei^ and mainiams a ^limaK- in 
which personal reviitudc wan nuiurc. vonlluu hciAc^:!> dcMiahlc punviplo^ 
and reasonable practice^ are hkcK r»» he folihcd Fhf pfiiivipies duratc 
sihica! practices 

I think that neitturr lea^^hefN not adniuuMM^oTs «,hvuilu rvcnatc wum 
mumly pressure as a detcrfen? !.» ideal ^i/ji Jifds rv<iai ^nrhavior In 
spite of our di>ersn\ . dicn* a?c nu »sjt ^niidcpu*. \\hivh our M»v!»fi\ urtiser- 
saiiy accepts Tlics arc f\idcnr ii* ihc tiiurji v^u? ^.ize w-uh wliuh v, 
rccentiv responded J*> ilje ti:'Cijh>u\ cv^fr^pics ^-J wx^u^^ nn haridled 

A slender bui Inm ^-'Uiv'" , tha*a i * J jns *. a\ !••!* jij i^vt otnJ u> 
tttsether It it yHncfinu*'- u'cm^ f ^ .if^.ippv .r , ?Ih v'n^jplk.iu-vi patten, ot 
htc, \NC can hnd w ^% jnoiv- -."40;;:.^, Oi^cui'.c:.* Oir N^h-^^K nu?»t 
make certain tha^ cavh icu ^-ik-^'."* ss»J*?'!> kt» a> Uij' i--»ijcn 
thread and thci' 'csp'M •ryjjt-. t.. '-j^i * x<v\*: .;r.tu Fi-c ic ihc 
s^hiwd in n^>rol Jcvc^-pftu'i}* ? * ••••.':'.(pL:«\ « «fu- *k-;;L -»! <- .tiifutr 
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